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Editorial Comment on Normality for Counselors 

This editorial might be entitled “Normality Is a Phenomenon.” The thought, long 
latent, was precipitated by reading an extended medical questionnaire in which the 
word “negative” had frequently been entered. Naturally it was intended to mean only 
that there was nothing wrong. But the word “negative” is an empty definition of 
normality. 

Perhaps to some extent psychologists also define normality as the absence of any- 
thing else. This may in part account for the desire of many counseling psychologists 
to work with problems of emotional disurbance. It is at least a tangible condition in 
which a helping relationship has obvious validity. 

There’s no getting around it, psychopathology has an allure for many counseling 
psychologists. I recall a study conducted at a university’s counseling bureau. We com- 
pared MMPI profiles of bureau clients with a sample of non-client students. It was 
a blow to find that there was no difference between the personality profiles of bu- 
reau clients and students in general. Some of the purpose seemed to have gone out 
of our work. 

One cannot dismiss the recognition that counselors do get reinforcement in work- 
ing with disturbed people. But the thesis here is that this feeling of purpose rests partly 
in a default definition of normality, which defines it as an empty space surrounded 
by illness. Such a conception yields scant purpose in working with the normal person. 
A revision of this definition might lead to a revision of purpose and function. Two re- 
lated steps are required for such a revision. 

The first step consists of serious work on the definition of normality. This is a re- 
search job in which the term would be defined by a search for the general laws of 
effective development. This may not sound like a novel enterprise. Indeed, one might 
ask what else psychologists have been doing for years if not searching for general laws 
of behavior. But the issue is not quite that simple. Most of the research which is applic- 
able to the normal person has been done by general psychologists whose interests have 
led them to bypass the dimension of normality as such. This dimension has simply not 
been a variable in most studies. The suggestion here, however, is that normality be a 
major variable to be studied, so that ultimatly the general laws of normality are defined. 
Practically speaking, this may mean that counseling psychologists would concentrate 
research effort on the upper 50 per cent of the adjustment continuum in much the same 
manner as Clinicians have concentrated on the lower 50 per cent in years past. 

The second task of the counseling psychologist with respect to work in normality 
follows from the first. As the laws of effective development emerge more clearly, the 
counseling psychologist may be expected to apply these laws in professional work. His 
general purpose, as before, would be to facilitate effective behavior. New knowledge, 
however, may modify his specific techniques in directions which cannot now be clearly 
foreseen. However, one might conjecture about the direction of such modification. It 
may well be that his time in individual counseling would be reduced and his time 
with groups increased. The counseling psychologist may indeed find himself being 
used as a kind of “consultant in human development,” seeking for and applying laws 
of effective behavior. 

Thus the counseling psychologist can leave psychopathology behind, not feeling 
that he has lost his purpose, but rather that there is a new purpose to be developed— 
a purpose not yet so clearly seen, not yet so well understood, but no less meaningful 
for all that. 











Julius Seeman 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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The Reasonable Adventurer and Others— 


A Two Factor Model of Ego Functioning 


S. Roy Heath 
University of Pittsburgh 


One of the outcomes of the Princeton Ad- 
visee Project was a two dimensional per- 
sonality model. The project! was conceived 
as an intensive longitudinal study of a cross 
sectional sample of the Class of 1954 at 
Princeton. By design the project was simply 
exploratory with no well-defined objectives 
assigned by the University. As head of this 
particular project the writer assumed that 
he was to take a long and hard look at what 
happens to 36 undergraduates during four 
years of college. Also by design he was the 
faculty adviser to these students during 
their freshman and sophomore years. 

In terms of detached versus participant 
observation, this study was slanted toward 
the participant observer. The writer was 
committed to the growth and development 
of the very men he was to observe. The 
study began in the summer of 1950 with a 
one or two day visit to the home of each 
student before matriculation in the fall. 
The media of contact during residence in 
college were largely through individual 
interviews and small discussion groups. 
The students were fully aware of their 
unique situation, viz. the possession of a 
faculty adviser engaged full time in a 
study of their experiences. Well over a 
thousand interviews were recorded with 
their permission and transcribed for later 
study. During the first two years, at least, 

1Part of a more general evaluation of higher 
education supported by a grant to Princeton Uni- 
versity by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The writer is indebted to Frederick Stephan, Di- 
rector of the Study of Education at Princeton, for 
the design and continued support of the Advisee 
Project; also to his former .colleagues Douglas 
Bray, Duncan MacRae, Elliot Mishler, Augustus 
Daily and Katherine Bell for their many sugges- 
tions and constructive criticism. 


This article is 4 condensed version of the forth- 
coming book, The Reasonable Adventurer. 


no objective measures of personality were 
used. Their use was seen as threatening to 
the personal relationship being established 
between adviser and advisees. Also, we 
were guarding against too early a commit- 
ment to a theoretical position which the 
use of a particular test might imply. 

The purpose of this report is to describe 
briefly the personality model eventually 
used as a framework of operation. Since we 
started with no conscious framework at all, 
a few words about how the model emerged 
is in order. The reader will detect through- 
out the influence of Freud, Murray, Allport, 
Maslow, Murphy and Angyal. Particular 
acknowledgment is made to Hilgard’s APA 
presidential address (1949) for the concept 
of integrative ego functioning. Sanford and 
others (1956) have recently reported a 
longitudinal study now in progress at Vas- 
sar College. 


Emergence of the Model 


During the first few months, the 36 men 
impressed the writer as very different from 
one another. By the middle of freshman 
year, however, crude orderings began to 
appear. For one thing, there seemed to be 
four types of students according to the 
kind of response made to the interview: 

1. “Let the interviewer carry the ball” 
type. The initiative had to come from the 
interviewer. The students who approxi- 
mated this form responded with little elab- 
oration to the open-ended questions the 
writer usually offered. 

2. The “Prepared Statement” type. Here 
the students seemed to have anticipated the 
questions and came prepared, sometimes 
even with notes. 

3. The “Roller Boy” type. They willing- 
ly carried the conversational ball. Talk of- 
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ten flowed from one topic to another with- 
out apparent connection. They gave freely 
of their thoughts and feelings. 

4. The “Reflective” type. In this group 
there were several students who character- 
istically entered into a more reflective type 
of discourse. They frequently posed ques- 
tions and then proceeded to answer them. 
They seemed to have greater self-objecti- 
fication. This form of interview was like 
a good bull session. Time often passed un- 
noticed. 

About the time that behavioral differ- 
ences in the interview situation were being 
typed another distinction was being made 
on the basis of satisfaction: Those who 
seemed to be leading a deeply satisfying 
life and those who did not. The first had 
problems but were not weighted down by 
them. They exhibited a zest, a sense of 
well-being that was not characteristic of 
the other. This division of the project into 
relative satisfaction groups was pursued 
further by an observation that the happier 
men seemed to derive their satisfaction 
from two basic areas: their academic work 
and their close friends. Consequently, all 
the men in the project were judged accord- 
ing to two five-point rating schemes. The 
first scale was entitled “degree of involve- 
ment with academic work.” Each man was 
rated here on the extent to which his col- 
lege work was intrinsically interesting; the 
extent to which the content of the curricu- 
lum was enjoyable in its own right. 

The second rating contained a judgment 
of how close the student was to his several 
friends. This judgment was based upon 
both the warmth of the relationship and 
also the extent to which ideas were freely 
shared. These scales became, then, two 
measures of psychological involvement, in- 
volvement with work, and involvement 
with people. Each of the 36 men was as- 
signed, therefore, a position from one to 
five on the two scales respectively. 

Eight men rated high (ie. a rating of 
four or five) on the involvement with work 
scale. Twelve of the 36 men were rated a 
four or five on the involvement with per- 
sons scale, as they seemed able to sustain 
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very satisfying friendships. At this point 
an exciting interrelationship became appar- 
ent. All eight who took a relatively keen 
interest in their academic work were also 
among the 12 who enjoyed close friend- 
ships. Furthermore, all the seven students 
who had been placed in the “reflective” type 
of interview category also ranked high in 
the academic work and friendship satis- 
faction scales. 

From this finding of intercorrelation, the 
first of the two major dimensions of the per- 
sonality model began to take form. Here 
were seven men who could give themselves 
to both their studies and their friends, and 
who found themselves easily absorbed in 
serious discussion. It was this intercorrela- 
tion that brought the writer to the realiza- 
tion that what our heroes had in common 
was integrative ego functioning. 

Once that ego functioning was seen as 
the underlying variable, many pages would 
be required to describe fully the successive 
subdivisions of the project membership 
into a variety of ego functioning groups. 
Suffice to say, during the last half of fresh- 
man year there came to be seven “inte- 
gratives” and 29 “non-integratives.” The 
latter group then subdivided into seven 
“impulsives” (dilated ego functioning) and 
22 “constricted.” The constricted group, in 
turn, broke down into two groups, “sub- 
missive constricted” and “aggressive con- 
stricted.” There were 15 in the former and 
seven in the latter. 

By the following fall, or the beginning of 
the sophomore year, this tidy package of 
four types was forced to dissolve in favor 
of a two-dimensional model. The agent of 
change was change itself. As one watched 
the young sophomores, it was inescapable 
that some were shedding the characteristics 
of the non-integrative groups assigned them 
and were taking on characteristics of the in- 
tegrative group. They were growing] 

There, appeared, however, to be little or 
no movement from one of the non-inte- 
grative groups to another. The integrative 
group was seen as a superior category draw- 
ing cases from the lesser groups as the stu- 
dents developed. 
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The Reasonable Adventurer and Others 5 


As we said, the final solution was a two- 
dimensional model. One dimension came to 
represent development toward effective or 
integrative ego functioning. The other di- 
mension came to be seen as one of impulse 
expression. The submissive constrictive, 
aggressive constrictive and invasive groups 
creased to be types and became merely 
points on this continuum of impulse expres- 
sion. It was a pie-shaped model with the 
students occupying positions variously lo- 
cated within four major reference points. 
Point A was at the vertex with X, Y and Z 
on a curve equidistant from A. (See Figure 
1.) Once this empirically derived model was 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
LOCATIONS 


Fig. 1. Freshman Year Locations 


seen as a model of ego functioning the 
meaning of different positions within the 
model could be obtained deductively. 
After almost every interview the writer 
would find himself re-examining the model 
position currently assigned that student 
with reference to points A, X, Y and Z. 
By the end of the sophomore year a stu- 
dent position on radial (distance from A) 
dimension was quantified in terms of a 
composite score on three rating scales. 
These three five-point scales were designed 
by the writer to represent respectively 
involvement with liberal arts subjects 
(the pursuit of. knowledge), depth of inter- 
personal communication with peers, and 
degree of self acceptance. Score on the A 
dimension was simply the sum of the stu- 
dent’s rating on each of the three scales. 


Freshman year positions were assigned in 
retrospect by a restudy of freshman year 
interview transcripts. Junior and senior year 
positions were assigned at the end of those 
years. 

Why were these scales used? The reader 
will recall that at this stage of the game a 
student’s position in the model (and there- 
fore his A score) was already determined 
on a global subjective basis. Many scales 
were considered but it was the composite 
score of the three chosen scales? that yielded 
the highest agreement with the criterion. 


Characteristics of A, X, Y and Z 


The student on or near point A in the 
model is the Reasonable Adventurer 

Among the characteristics associated with 
this student (some by operational defini- 
tion) were the following: 

1. Future orientation, but in a sense of 
life as a game rather than life as a struggle. 

2. Intrinsic interest or involvement in 
his liberal arts subjects. 

3. Formation and maintenance of close 
friendships among his peers. 

4. Self objectification seen not only in 
his reflective interview behavior but also 
in the way he would create lively chal- 
lenges, ones which had little to do with 
status or other security operations. 

5. Possession of values and convictions 
which stemmed primarily from the author- 
ity of his own experience. 

6. Tolerance of ambiguity. He could 
maintain a state of indecision until a basis 
for making the decision was at hand. 

7. He is not easily bored. A wide range 
of matters or objects seem to fascinate him. 

8. A lively but benign sense of humor. 


The X Student is a Non-committer 

He avoids commitments or involvements 
because they might reduce his freedom to 
“get out of the way” when trouble threat- 
ens. When storm clouds do break, he'll 
“hold tight” and hope for the best. This 
philosophy of “why trouble trouble unless 
trouble troubles you” is aptly illustrated by 

2Space does not permit presentation of the three 


scales here. Copies of this material are available 
upon request. 
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a conversation the writer had one day with 
one of the project members about tele- 
phones. 

“I don't like telephones,” he said. “As a 
matter of fact, when I’m alone at home, I 
rarely answer the phone.” 

“Why is that?” the writer asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know—you never know what 
might come up if you answer the phone. 
It’s probably somebody calling you to ask 
you to do something, or else they are mad 
about something. I usually figure every- 
thing is O.K. the way things are. So let 
the damned thing ring!” 

X’s are friendly, but sometimes one sus- 
pects that this very amiability is geared to 
keeping the peace. Watch him: closely, and 
you will see that given a new situation, 
his principal hope is to emerge as well as 
he entered. His moves are more to regain 
equilibrium than to create change. He pre- 
fers to minimize his losses rather than to 
maximize his gains. 

He craves the support of a group with 
whom he can feel comfortable. For him the 
feeling of belonging is especially import- 
ant. He hates to go to the movies by him- 
self. Since he is not a self-starter and clings 
to the world as is, he has many of the char- 
acteristics of the invertebrate. 

When compared to other kinds of stu- 
dents, the X seems most apt to get into 
serious difficulty. (The only two disciplin- 
ary cases in the project serious enough to 
cause dismissal by the University were 
X’s.) He has an odd way of convincing 
himself that all is well when, in reality, 
danger looms. But he prefers not to turn 
on the radar. He resides in an aura of pro- 
tective optimism. The three academic cas- 
ualties in the project were X’s. Except for 
the two cases of death, all of the eight men 
in the project who did not graduate in 1954 
inhabited the lower left segment of the 
model. Note Figure 2. 

The Y student is generally a hustler, an 
active person who deals with conflicts 
aggressively 

He scans each new situation for oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate his worth and su- 
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Fig. 2. Scholastic Outcomes by End of Four Years. 


periority over others. He must keep mov- 
ing. The one thing the Y student cannot 
tolerate is peace and quiet. 


Another characteristic of the Y is his pre- 
occupation with the present, the here and 
now; he always has the concern, “Well, 
what are we going to do now?” He feels 
uneasy without some definitive plan of ac- 
tion, action that holds some promise of pay- 
ing off in terms of concrete outcomes. Wast- 
ing time is for him a cardinal sin. A lec- 
turer who does not offer the cold facts or 
a classroom discussion that fails to “get 
some place” is most irritating to the Y. He 
likes to think of himself as objective, real- 
istic, and above sentimentality. For in- 
stance there were 12 students who chose 
as a major one of the humanities such as 
literature, philosophy, art and religion. Not 
one of nine Y’s majored in the humanities. 
The Y’s chose history, government or bi- 
ology (the last mostly as pre-medical). 


The Y. maintains high standards for him- 
self, often exceeding the expectations of 
family and friends. He is a strong-willed 
man coupled with strong inhibitions and 
controls over his feelings. His competitive 
drive is, both annoying and threatening to 
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his less assertive associates. His cold and 
somewhat rigid exterior drives away poten- 
tial friends. He has tremendous capacity for 
work, but his work lacks originality. 

To some observers this quality of drive, 
this need for achievement, is suspect. 
Could it not be that his battle with the 
world is reflecting a battle with himself? 
The X student seems to maintain equilib- 
rium by clinging to the status quo. In con- 
trast with the X, the Y is uncomfortable 
with the status quo. He must keep moving. 

The Y’s own basic impulses are suspect, 
and sometimes identified by him with 
evil. His orientation toward activity and 
work probably means a flight into outer 
reality away from his inner self. Concrete 
achievement for him whether it be high 
grades, class presidency or success in sports, 
is an imperative; it is a “good” that will off- 
set the “bad” that resides below. How else 
can he drive out the Devil? 


The Z is more apt to be a plunger 

In contrast to the X and Y, the Z has 
periods when he follows directly the im- 
pulse of the moment, often with total dis- 
regard for propriety. He plunges right 
ahead. Consequently, he frequently gets 
himself over-extended. In contrast to the 
X, who maintains a remarkable stability 
of mood, the Z is known for his variability 
of mood. Today he might feel on top of the 
world ready to commit himself to anyone 
or anything that looks interesting and ex- 
citing. Tomorrow we might find him bitter, 
sad, and alone. More than is true of the 
X and Y, the Z is at the mercy of his feel- 
ings. He apparently lacks emotional shock 
absorbers. In short, he is an over-reactor. 
The X is the under-reactor, the Y counter- 
acts his feelings, but the Z over-reacts.? He 
has difficulty maintaining both interest 
and affection. He works and he loves in 
spurts. It is in this sense that the Z is un- 
reliable. He may beg your permission to 
go ahead on a project only to lose interest 
later, particularly when hard, uninteresting 





3The writer is indebted to Henry Ricciuti, for- 
merly of Educational Testing Service, for suggest- 
ing this particular distinction. 


work looms. He is quite aware of his in- 
consistencies but often at a loss to account 
for them. 

The Z’s saving grace is his spontaneity, 
warmth, and originality, even though this 
is sometimes difficult for us to take. Yet, 
the observer feels he is in contact with the 
genuine self. 

The Z has the problem of ambivalence, 
of opposing selves, but the manifestation 
of this problem in the Z is different from 
that in the Y. For the Y the oscillation in 
regnancy of one self to another is completed 
seemingly in a matter of seconds. In other 
words, the ambivalence of the Y is almost 
on a “here and now” basis. As we move 
from the Y’s toward the Z’s in the model 
the temporal span increases greatly. For the 
Z the shift in regnancy of one self to an 
opposing self is often a matter of hours or 
even days. With variance in moods, of 
course, comes variance in attitudes. One 
day, for example, a Z might view a person, 
object or cause with interest and concern 
but only to experience on the following day 
a shift in attitude toward disinterest or even 
antagonism. Perhaps it is for this reason that 
the Z is often plagued with self questioning 
regarding his intellectual honesty. This con- 
dition in turn often results in a compelling 
search for an integrating scheme or philoso- 
phy with which he can more comfortably 
live with himself. The two students in the 
Project who did major in philosophy were 
Zs. 

Perhaps because he has been a difficult 
person for others to understand, the Z is 
quite prepared to “go it alone.” He can be 
the “life of the party,” but he leaves the 
party whenever it pleases him to do so. 

The characteristics of the A, X, Y and Z 
students are summarized in more tradi- 
tional psychological terms in Table 1. 


The XYZ Dimension 


As stated earlier, the X, Y, and Z are not 
seen as distinct entities but as points on a 
continuum. Just as red, yellow, and blue 
appear radically different, they still repre- 
sent merely three points on an underlying 
dimension of wave length. The Y student, 
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Table 1 
Characteristics of Students at Four Model Positions* 
A X '¢ Z 
Category Reasonable 
Label Adventurer Non-Committer Hustler Plunger 
Semi- 
Ego Functioning Integrative Constricted constricted Dilated 
Under- Counter- Over- 
Reactivity Appropriate reactive active reactive 
Reaction 
Common Defense Reasoning (P?) Denial formation 
Attitude toward 
Inner Self Accepting Unstructured Rejecting Alternating 
To be To be 
Social Motive Communication To belong esteemed noticed 
To To create 
Regnant Motive To explore consolidate To achieve change 
Problem Frontier Self expression Self acceptance Communication 
Impression on Others Independent Bland Aggressive Scattered 
Sensitive Friendly Tough minded Direct 
Cold Impulsive 
Moody 





*See Figures 1, 2, etc. for model positions. 


as described, may not readily appear to oc- 
cupy a position intermediate to X and Z. 
Yet, to the writer, he does when one views 
the temperamental aspects of his behavior. 
This XYZ dimension is seen as relating 
psychologically to such matters of tempera- 
ment as reactivity, energy level, impulse 
acceptance and control. More specifically, 
the dimension indicates the relationship of 
control or inhibitory functions to an in- 
dividual’s impulsivity. 

One can imagine a “natural history” of an 
impulse, beginning with the first arousal, 
followed by arrival in consciousness, and 
eventually resulting in impulse-directed ac- 
tion. The concept involves, therefore, a 
time or duration factor in the life of the 
impulse. Those on or near the X point in the 
model act as if control or inhibition inter- 
venes early in the life of the impulse. Be- 
cause of the individual’s characteristic un- 
der-reaction in a social situation, the ob- 
server infers early intervention of inhibitory 


features. 


For those near the Y point in the model, 
the experience of strong impulses is more 
readily observable even though the in- 
dividuals characteristically act to suppress 
the open expression of these impulses. It 
is as if control or inhibition occurs later in 
the life history of the impulse and on a 
more conscious level. In other words, those 
near the Y point tend to suppress full ex- 
pression of impulses by counter-active be- 
havior, whereas those near the X point seem 
to repress, to use a more primitive type of 
defense or control mechanism. 

Those near the Z point generally invoke 
controls so late in the life history of the 
impulse that many impulses find partial 
or full expression in action. Much of the 
defensive behavior tends to come after the 
impulse-directed action has already oc- 
curred. 

The three points on the XYZ dimension, 
in summary, seem to represent differences 
of the rhythm between impulse and control 
(differences of rate of oscillation) with 
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those persons near the X point experiencing 
a relatively fast rate of oscillation compared 
to the relatively slower rate at the Z point 
and with those near the Y point experienc- 
ing a rate of oscillation faster than those 
on the X point and slower than those on the 
Z point. 


The Search for Form 


The two-dimensional model can be ex- 
pressed in terms of an individual’s search 
for form. The living process is involved in 
a quest for structure. The ongoing personal- 
ity is seen as groping for a form or struc- 
ture in the outer world that offers complete 
fulfillment to an inner life form that is 
unique. Perhaps he does not quite make it 
but he keeps on striving. The self is in- 
volved, then, in a dynamic of two worlds— 
inner and outer. Reality achieves depth 
only through a delicate interweave of the 
two worlds. 

The role the self plays in its relationship 
to the inner and outer worlds varies consid- 
erably among individuals and changes 
somewhat for a given person from time to 
time. The four reference points in the model 
articulate, we believe, the limits of this 
relationship. 

The X acts as if he has given up the 
quest and does very little searching for 
new form. He seems satisfied to keep the 
inner life and outer world structures dis- 
tinct and unrelated and he seems content 
to cling for support to an immediately 
given outer world structure. What little he 
knows of his inner life he seems to accept, 
but rarely to the point of exposing it to 
others. He does not welcome change or 
the opportunity to look at life differently. 
To some, he may appear to be “The Hollow 
Man.” On closer scrutiny, however, he is 


not hollow. He is merely disconnected, op- 


erating to keep the two structures unrelated. 
He seems to have some investment in main- 
taining this unrelatedness. 

The Y seems to maintain a different sort 
of relationship between the two worlds, 
the two forms. He acts as if he is continual- 
ly rejecting the inner while pursuing an 
outer form that provides for him some sort 


of counterbalance to the rejected inner 
form. There is within him a personal civil 
war which results in a pursuit of outer 
world forms which, while necessarily 
classed as “good” by his valued associates, 
are not genuinely relatable to his inner 
life. But the inner life is not silent. It con- 
tinually taunts him. Consequently, he is 
ever reaching for a status that will save 
him from himself. 

The Z, like the X and Y is a poor relater 
but again demonstrates a different sort of 
relationship between his inner life and the 
outer world structure. He acts as if he had 
boundless faith in his inner life and char- 
acteristically tries to impose this form on 
the outer form without realistic regard for 
the fit. For him, just wishing makes it so. 
Occasionally he wins on a long shot which 
spurs him onward to act upon a higher 
and mightier notion. He is due then for a 
crash of structures which, for a period, will 
shake him to the core. But the core of the 
Z is practically indomitable. He soon bobs 
up to try and try again. The Z is many 
times a fool. He would not mind your tell- 
ing him so, for the simple reason that he 
would not believe you, unless he suspected 
that he was. 

Finally, a gentle word about the A. He 
is on the brink of an exciting relatedness, 
the inner and outer worlds becoming as 
one. He is not alone but is coming to feel 
at one with all. His very sympathy for 
others is a burden but his happiness is 
geared to theirs. His motive is clear. He is 
using his all to build a more beautiful struc- 
ture and, in doing so, he has many moments 
of enjoying it thoroughly. He is the Reason- 
able Adventurer. 


Educational Implications 
If there be any validity at all to the per- 


sonality distinctions we have made thus 
far, the kind of teaching, advising and coun- 
seling should vary with the personality and 
level of development of the student. It is 
fitting, therefore, that our discussion of this 
particular model of ego functioning con- 
clude with a brief statement of implica- 
tions for those of us engaged in higher 
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education. Figure 3 indicates the model 
position of the 36 students at the close of 
their sophomore year.* Figure 4 shows the 
location of the 28 students who graduated 
with their class in June 1954.5 


4The two solid circles represent the two students 
who did not enter their sophomore year. The A 
area student (high X) died at close of freshman 
year; the low X was dropped for academic failure. 

5Level of graduation (i.e. with or without honors) 
at Princeton is determined almost solely by stu- 
dent’s performance on his final comprehensive ex- 
aminations and senior thesis, not by course grades, 
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It is clear from these two figures that most 
of the students did develop in terms of the 
criteria used in this study. Except in one 
case, movement was towards or away from 
the A point in the model. The factors as- 
sociated with change appeared to be dif- 
ferential according to the student’s position 
on the XYZ dimension. What can we do 
to promote growth in the X, Y, and Z re- 
spectively? 

The X is a hard man to reach educational- 
ly. Exhortation or censure only tighten the 
defensive stance. On the other hand, sub- 
jecting him to a moderate amount of pres- 
sure is essential to offset complacency. He 
often will respond well to what we have 
called “educational activators” in the form 
of symbolic prose or poetry. Literature 
somehow bypasses the fear of commitment 
and yet activates the dissociated inner self 
of fantasy. Perhaps the humanities appeal 
more to latent wishes and to unfulfilled 
thoughts, and these, once aroused, press 
up from within for expression. 

For example, we recall a low X advisee 





who as a sophomore responded to my usual | 
opening question of “How are things go- | 


ing?” by saying “I’ve been pretty busy, 
mentally, at least.” 
“What do you mean, Ed?” I pursued. 


“Well, I’ve been thinking,” he said, “but 


the funny thing is that I’m not exactly sure 
what I’ve been thinking about.” 

“Perhaps you can tell me how all this 
thinking started?” I asked. 

“It all goes back to English class last 


week. You see we have been reading Moby © 


Dick. The old preacher gives a sermon to 


the whalers before they embark on a voy- © 
age. He said some things which kind of | 
struck home and I’ve been thinking about | 


it ever since.” 


Ed took out his copy of Moby Dick and 


pointed to a passage on page 63 which he | 


had underlined. It read—“Woe to the man © 
who seeks to pour oil upon the waters when | 
God has brewed them into a gale! ... Woe © 


to him whose good name is more to him | 


than goodness! Woe to him who, in this © 


world, courts not dishonor! . . . Yea, woe 


to hiny who, as the great Pilot Paul has it, © 
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while preaching to others is himself a casta- 
way!” (Melville, 1955, p. 63). 

“This means something, somehow,” he 
continued, “something really important.” 

I never did find out all that this passage 
meant to Ed but perhaps that is unimpor- 
tant. What is significant is that from that 
day in his English class and Moby Dick,® 
Ed began to reach for his education. 

Growth in the X is indicated by greater 
assertiveness and self-expression, by more 
willingness to risk an encounter. There is 
more spark and life to his demeanor. In a 
very real sense this is an awakening. 

Our experience with the Y’s convinces 
us that their development comes about in 
a different fashion from that of the X’s. It 
must be recalled that the Y has erected 
about himself a defensive superstructure 
to protect him from his unwanted impulsive 
life. The content of this superstructure in 
terms of self-concept and attitude toward 
life is the antithesis of the basic self he is 
rejecting.” If, for example, we find a Y stu- 
dent with a rigid over-idealization of the 
father and all the values for which the 
father stands, one suspects an active sup- 
pression of unexpressed aggression toward 
the father figure. As long as this student 
comes close to fulfilling his pseudo-self in 
terms of grades, money, status, good morals 
or whatever would fulfill father, there is 
little likelihood for serious consideration of 
other goals, alien ideas or suspected associ- 
ates. The rebirth of a Y requires a calamity. 

Ordinarily the architect for such a calam- 
ity is the liberal arts college and its demand 
upon the student for creative inquiry. A 
common sight to a university counselor is 
the low Y pre-med completely crushed by 
a D in physics. He probably was sustained 
by the conviction that he could do any- 
thing academically as long as he worked 





6The works of Dostoevski, T. S. Eliot, Faulkner, 
Hawthorne seem to be, also, particularly good 
activators. 


7One recalls a phrase by Manés Sperber (1956), 
“The pose, the mask, the borrowing gesture, fleet- 
ing as they may be, reveal what a man wishes to 
seem and by antithesis what he does not wish to 
be, and therefore what he really is.” 
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hard enough for it. Now he was witnessing 
other students making better grades with 
less work than he. The stage is set for a 
collapse. If this happy event does occur 
then, for the first time, such a student is 
amenable to counseling and psychotherapy. 
He must fall before he can improve. He 
must, to make a religious analogy, experi- 
ence Good Friday before Easter. 

The reconstruction of a Y is a difficult 
and painful process. The past is deeply in- 
grained in himself and his associates. There 
is a period of lag in which he is still seen 
by potential friends as the “guy who is all 
out for himself.” He not only has to create 
a new image of himself but act on it in 
such a way that the new self becomes ap- 
parent to others. The foundation for his 
new life will not be secure until, among 
other things, he succeeds in forming more 
intimate relationships with his peers. 

It is understandable that within the 
Princeton Project of X, Y, and Z that the 
Y group showed the least change toward 
the A point. Too often their pseudo-selves 
are supported by the materialistic culture 
that surrounds them. It is tempting in such 
cases to rig their environment and pray 
for a bombshell that would save them from 
themselves. 

The Y is well worth saving. Even when 
through reconstruction he has lost his 
drivenness, he retains his capacity for hard 
work and his ability to adhere steadfastly 
to his principles. When tinged with a little 
“Z-ness” he makes an excellent college presi- 
dent. 

There is always something odd about a 
Z. He is hard to understand. The Z will 
search long and hard for someone who 
seems to understand him. The Z’s have a 
way of showing up unexpectedly, rarely 
making appointments. The Z’s on a campus 
can wear out more faculty members than 
all the other groups put together. Their sav- 
ing grace is that they do get involved with 
work and others, even though these involve- 
ments are not well sustained. Compared to 
both X’s and Y’s, they learn more because 
they have more deep experiences. In spite 
of the fact that the Z group had the poorest 
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college board aptitude scores, they ended 
up senior year with the best grades.® 

The Z is commonly a strong individualist. 
He therefore thrives more in a residential 
climate that is conducive to such individ- 
uality. His apartness from the mainstream 
is not so much that others disapprove of 
his values as it is that they do not under- 
stand him. Communication is a particular 
problem for the Z. Whether it be in con- 
ference, class, papers, or examination, the 
instructor should make a special point to 
demand coherence. In class discussions, for 
example, he is prone to zip from one idea 
to another and completely lose his audi- 
ence. He often neglects to clothe his ideas 
in a framework that would make his utter- 
ances comprehensible to others. 

During periods of exuberance and cocki- 
ness there is a natural tendency for faculty 
or classmates to try to put the Z “in his 
place.” Such attempts by others toward a 
more rigid control are not particularly 
helpful. The control must come from with- 
in. What he needs is a friend who can tol- 
erate and understand the wide swings in 
mood. There may be times of depression 
when he might do something rash. Not so 
much that he might take his life (for Y’s 
are greater suicide risks) but that he might 
take an irreversible step such as quitting 
college. In such cases usually a quiet word 
advising him to postpone action for a day 
or so will be sufficient to tide him over to 
a better mood. 


8Charts similar to Figures 1 and 2 have been 
prepared to display the relationship between fresh- 
man year model position and such variables as 
grades, college board aptitude scores, body build, 
upper class major, position in family, and others. A 
limited number of charts are available to those 
with a special interest in these variables and person- 


ality. 


Summary 

In summary, we see the developing X 
as more lively and self directed, the Y as 
more human, less rigid and dogmatic, and 
the Z as more settled and understandable 
to others. As they approach the A point their 
life becomes more open to new experience. 
More than anything else the A in a univer- 
sity needs access to a frontier. He needs ac- 
cess to books, laboratories, teachers and, 
especially, the companionship of other Rea- 
sonable Adventurers. 

Hypotheses 

The test of any theoretical model is found 
in its capacity to generate hypotheses. As 
the writer sees it, there are four hypotheses 
that can be drawn from this model of ego 
functioning which have relevance for coun- 
seling psychologists and others interested 
in the psychology of personality. 

1. A two-dimensional model of ego func- 
tioning is conceivable. 

2. The effective mind, i. ideal ; ego 
functioning, takes essentially one form 
while ineffectiveness takes a variety of 
forms. 

3. The various forms of ineffective ego 
functioning can be considered as positions 
on a dimension of impulse expression. 

4. Among college students at least, 
change in ego functioning is more likely to 
be along a dimension of effective-ineffec- 
tiveness than from one form of ineffective- 
ness to another. 

Received December 1, 1957 
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Comment 


This is a reasonable adventure into model 
making—imaginative, literate, free-soaring, 
and a bit wobbly in flight. It is hard to 
know just how best to react to it in a com- 
mentary, for purposes shape paragraphs 


and it is often unclear what tactics are 
most likely to advance the scientific enter- 
prise. One thing is sure: the kind of be- 
havior Heath here exhibits is not the kind 
that ordinarily gets reinforced in American 
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psychology. Yet there is a legitimate place 
in the total scientific endeavor for the 
hypothesis-generating operation, for the 
fresh look, for simple descriptions of natural 
history observations, for speculation that 
breaks the mold of language, even per- 
haps for exaggerated typologies. Science is 
not all confirmation. Heath takes a flier, 
and it is not surprising, as the editor re- 
ports, that one manuscript reader “was 
violently opposed to it and another vio- 
lently for accepting it.” My bet is that 
psychology would fare better if there were 
more support for speculation, more en- 
couragement for the psychologist to use his 
own brain, as well as a 650, to make sense 
of raw data. 

Of course the question remains, “Does 
Heath make sense?” and the answer has to 
be “yes and no.” The whole business can 
be ripped to shreds, easily. But one suspects 
that Heath might do the ripping as neatly 
as anyone else. Heath would probably be 
the first to say that the piece reads like 
the horoscope of a proper Princetonian, 
loving his literature and an evening down 
at Morey’s. The freshmen and sophomores 
are pesky, but it is consoling to know that 
by the time they are seniors they will all 
have ivied egos. Yes, there are problems. 
A control group would help disclose wheth- 
er it is Princeton or aging that has this 
salutary effect; an independent observer 
might control for Heath’s initial biases and 
for changes wrought in his attitudes by 
better acquaintance with his subjects. Con- 
fidence levels are bothersome too. An N of 
2 supports the statement that “the X seems 
most apt to get into serious difficulty.” But 
another N of 2 suggests that if you want 
to stay alive you should avoid being an X 
type with good integration. But these are 
really minor concerns if the model pre- 
sented moves us ahead, as Heath points 
out, in finding reasonable hypotheses and 
in testing them out. I am willing to believe 
that the scheme might do just this. 

Yet it is inconceivable to me that two 
dimensions will suffice for a reasonably 
adequate description of human personality. 
Indeed, two dimensions are not sufficient 


for Heath, who adds unlabeled a third: 
time. And other dimensions are doubtlessly 
required. 

The pie-shaped model is unfortunate 
though it does accent the need for addi- 
tional dimensions. Look what happens. As 
the subjects move toward the apex, they 
become more and more alike. Give the fel- 
lows a few more years at Princeton and 
they would be squatting on top of each 
other, gentlemen all, die-stamped and in- 
sufferably dull. How tragic! I suspect that 
Heath would agree that his reasonable ad- 
venturers are distinctive people, excitingly 
different one from the other. But along 
what dimensions? 

To get into this piece, to listen to its 
message, one has to overcome some current 
prejudices in psychology. The absence of 
tables and tests of significance is one of 
them. The other is more elusive, reflecting 
a distrust of the literary medium. Heath 
writes with exceptional skill and charm. 
He is not nearly dull enough! A distin- 
guished psychologist observed at the last 
meeting of the APA that William James 
would have a hard time getting a paper 
published in a psychological journal today. 
The audience applauded enthusiastically. 
I thought the label “the reasonable adven- 
turer” an apt literary invention, more ac- 
curate indeed than current cumbersome 
labels for the finely functioning person, 
such as “adjusted,” “integrated,” having 
“positive mental health.” Perhaps Heath 
should go to work on a whole vocabulary 
of psychological health. 

It is disappointing to find the XYZ di- 
mension described largely in pathological 
terms. Princeton men, even in their fresh- 
men year, are probably people with rather 
uncommon strengths. I think Heath’s model 
might have more generative power if he 
had looked for health rather than illness 
in a group of people who are probably 
pretty healthy; it is just that psychology is 
more accustomed to illness than to health 
and has a ready vocabulary. 

While I have my cavils, as you see, I’m 
still in the camp that would be in favor 
of publishing Heath’s nicely done paper. 
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Perhaps not violently, but still in favor. 
I’ve heard it proposed that we need a “jour- 
nal of negative results.” I am now per- 
suaded that we need a journal for the en- 
couragement of neck-sticking-out behavior 
and am glad to see that the Journal of 
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Counseling Psychology is willing to serve 
this need. It could hardly do better than by 
publishing this provocative paper. 

Nicholas Hobbs 

George Peabody 

College for Teachers 


Note 


Of possible interest to readers is the concern for counseling in various parts of the 
world evidenced by subscriptions to The Journal of Counseling Psychology from outside 


of the United States. Ed. 
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Two Methods for Predicting the Selection 
of a College Major 


Frances E. Dunn? 
Brown University 


A typical choice problem often encoun- 
tered by counselors in liberal arts colleges 
is the selection the student must make, 
usually at the end of his sophomore year, 
of a major field of concentration to which 
he will devote most of his time in his last 
two undergraduate years. Counselors typi- 
cally use all available information, includ- 
ing (a) profiles (based on tests or other 
measures) of students enrolled in the var- 
ious concentrations, or (b) predictions of 
success in specific fields. However, even in 
the few colleges where such data are read- 
ily available, the follow-up research to 
determine the validity of these procedures 
is often neglected. 

This study reports a pioneer effort to 
investigate the validity of two procedures 
which may have practical use for this pur- 
pose: (a) a method of determining to 
which group a student seems to “belong” in 
terms of his likeness (in test scores or other 
measures) to those who have successfully 
completed concentration requirements in a 
given field—statistically known as multiple 
discriminant analysis; and (b) a method of 
predicting how great his success will be 
in terms of the grade average to be ex- 
pected in each field—the commonly used 
technique of multiple regression analysis. 
These two techniques were applied to the 
same experimental group and the validity 
of each in predicting (for counseling pur- 
poses) the concentration fields actually 
chosen and successfully completed by stu- 
dents in an identical check sample group 
was tested. 

Multiple discriminant analysis is a sta- 
tistical method of combining test scores or 


1Harvard Studies in Career Development No. 5. 
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other data so as to maximize the differences 
between the groups and minimize the dif- 
ferences within each group. The criterion of 
success in a field is reflected in this type 
of research by including in the analysis 
only individuals who have satisfactorily 
completed requirements for full member- 
ship in a group. Computations required for 
obtaining discriminant functions when a 
large number of groups and variates are 
studied are such that modern card-punch- 
ing and/or electronic equipment is needed.? 
The discriminants found are linear equa- 
tions which so weight the variates as to 
produce the greatest amount of separation 
among the fields possible with the data 
used. When these weights are applied to 
test scores of a new student, the resulting 
discriminant scores can be used to indicate 
to which of the groups he is most likely to 
belong. 

Multiple regression analysis, on the other 
hand, is a method of combining test scores 
or other data so as to select and weight the 
variates which contribute most to the pre- 
diction of relative success in each of the 
fields in terms of grade averages to be 


2Details of the computational procedures to- 
gether with tables of actual figures used are re- 
ported in Part III of the unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation Guiding College Students in the Selec- 
tion of a Field of Concentration by Frances Elliot 
Dunn, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, 1955. Computational procedures fol- 
lowed were based on a method worked out by 
Joseph G. Bryan in a doctoral dissertation (1950) 
and (in general) as reported in detail in the Utility 
of the Airman Classification Battery for Assign- 
ment of Airmen to Eight Air Force Specialties, 
by David V. Tiedeman, Joseph G. Bryan, and 
Phillip J. Rulon, Cambridge, Mass.: Educational 
Research Corporation, June 1951. 
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expected. If results of both techniques were 
available, a counselor could inform each 
student (a) in which fields (as indicated 
by discriminant scores) he would find other 
students like himself in terms of ability, 
and (b) in which fields (as indicated by 
grade predictions made from regression 
equations) the student might expect to get 
the highest grades. 

Studies reported in the literature show 
that since 1932 there has been continuous, 
though somewhat intermittent, interest in 
the differential prediction of success in col- 
lege fields of concentration. Many studies 
simply give means or profiles for a few 
groups in specific institutions, some for 
individuals starting concentration, others 
for seniors or graduates. Research reports 
which include the establishment of dif- 
ferential prediction indices and the testing 
of their validity on a new group are rare.® 

The number of students in each of the 

3A few studies which might be cited are: (a) 
those reporting differential test scores: Adkins 
(1940), Stuit and Donnelly (1949), Selover (1942), 
Schneidler and Berdie (1942), GATB Senior Pro- 
ject Staff (1951), Bennett, Seashore and Wesman 
(1952), Berdie (1955); (b) those reporting use of 
regression methods: Segel (1932), Stuit (1949); and 
(c) experiments using discriminant analysis for a 
few groups, usually two: Travers (1939), Selover 
(1942), Baggaley (1947), Christensen (1953) and 
Tiedeman and Bryan (1954). For a good discus- 
sion of classification problems and summary of 


the use of discriminant analysis, see the review 
by Tatsuoka and Tiedeman (1954). 
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14 concentration field groups and the 18 
variates (mostly achievement tests) used 
in the study are reported in Tables 1 and 2. 
These men and women students successful- 
ly completed required courses in the 14 
fields indicated and obtained Bachelor of 
Arts degrees from Brown University in the 
classes graduating in 1949, 1950, and 1951. 
The 1380 students for whom all variates 
were available were divided by stratified 
random selection into two groups: an ex- 
perimental sample of 925 cases to be used 


Table 1 


Concentration Field Groups Included in the 
Two Samples 











Table 2 
Variates Used in the Analyses - 





The Variates 





Secondary School Rank (normalized) 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (CEEB) Verbal 
Iowa English Training Test 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test—Vocabulary 


Nelson-Denny Reading—Paragraph Comprehension 


Cooperative Social Studies Test 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (CEEB) Mathematics 

Cooperative Mathematics Test 

Cooperative Natural Sciences Test 

Sex 

Veterans 

Semesters between taking tests and beginning 
concentration study 


Age in months at time of beginning concentration 


Concentration Average (in points) 


Concentration Experimental Check 
Field Groups Sample Sample 
Art 40 20 
Biology 95 46 
Chemistry 17 9 
Economics 163 82 
English Expression 52 25 
English Literature 185 92 
History 47 23 
International Relations 89 19 
Modern Languages 48 22 
Mathematics 42 22 
Philosophy 19 9 
Political Science 52 24 
Psychology 105 52 
Sociology 91 10 
Totals 925 455 
Sub-groups: 
Veterans 229 112 
Non-Veterans: Male 316 156 
Non-Veterans: Female 380 187 
Totals 925 455 
Abbreviations 
Sec Sch Rank 
Verbal Apt 
Engl Usage 
Read Voc 
Read Comp 
Soc Stud 
Math Apt 
Math 
Sci 
Sex 
Vets 


Sems bet Tests 
Age 
Cone Av 
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Fig. 1. Equated Weights of the Variates on Discriminants 1 and 2 


for the discriminant and regression analy- 
ses, and a check sample of 455 cases on 
which to test the validity of the two tech- 
niques for counseling purposes. The data 
for the two studies were identical. 


Determining Group Membership 


The 925 experimental sample cases were 
used to determine by discriminant analysis 
whether students who actually achieved 
success in the 14 separate concentration 
fields could be differentiated by the 13 
variates used. 

Three discriminant functions were found 
by the analysis, indicating that the signifi- 
cant information concerning the separation 
was represented by three vectors, each in- 
dependent of the other two. Fifty per cent 
of the separation possible from these data 
was accounted for by the first vector, 36 
per cent by the second and 14 per cent by 
the third. The separation finally reported 
was based on the first two discriminants 
only (including 86 per cent of the discrim- 


ination possible), since the third vector 
could not be checked because of the loss 
of significant figures in the computation. 

Figure 1 shows the equated weights of 
the variates on the two discriminants used. 
On Discriminant 1, high positive weights 
were given to secondary school rank, mathe- 
matics, and science achievement; highest 
negative weights to English usage, age, 
and verbal aptitude. On Discriminant 2, 
sex, veteran status, and social studies 
achievement received the highest positive 
weights; secondary school rank, English 
usage, science achievement, and age the 
highest negative weights. As might be ex- 
pected from these results, means for Chem- 
istry, Mathematics, and Biology concen- 
tration groups were highest on Discriminant 
1; English and Modern Language concen- 
tration groups lowest. On Discriminant 2 
the highest means were for International 
Relations and Economics groups; the low- 
est for the Modern Languages and Art 


groups. 
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Fig. 2. 14 Concentration Field Groups 50th Centour Ellipses 


Figure 2 depicts the boundaries including 
50 per cent of the discriminant scores ob- 
tained by members of each of the 14 con- 
centration fields. The considerable overlap 
with some separation is indicated in this 
figure. These fields were grouped into 6 
concentration field clusters:+ 

Al—Art, Modern Languages, Sociology—Low 

on both discriminants 

4Clusters were established by mathematical 
procedures suggested by C. Radhakrishna Rao, 
Advanced Statistical Methods in Biometric Re- 
search. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
1952, pp. 361-364. 


A2—English Expression, English Literature, 
Political Science—Low on Discriminant 1, 
above the mean on Discriminant 2 


B —History, International Relations—High on 
Discriminant 2, below the mean on Dis- 
criminant 1 


C —Economics, Philosophy, Psychology—Above 
the mean on Discriminant 1 (Economics 
high on 2; Philosophy and Psychology be- 
ow the mean on 2) 

D —Biology, Mathematics—High on Discrim- 
inant 1, below mean on Discriminant 2 


E —Chemistry—Highest on Discriminant 1, 
above the mean on Discriminant 2 
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To predict for a student a concentration 
field which he will probably elect and com- 
plete successfully, data on identical tests 
and other variates must be obtained. Two 
discriminant scores may then be computed, 
using equations established by the discrim- 
inant analysis of the experimental sample. 
Once these scores are obtained, the most 
likely concentration fields can be named 
by noting the nearness of the individual's 
scores to the various concentration field 
centroids as shown on the graph. For ex- 
ample, a student whose scores on Discrim- 
inants 1 and 2 respectively, were 24 and 6 
could be predicted as a member of either 
the Mathematics or Biology concentration 
groups, two fields in the same cluster. 


In the original study on which this re- 
port is based, the possibility of group mem- 
bership for each of the 455 students in the 
check sample was determined by comput- 
ing the discriminant scores and then cal- 
culating 14 chi-squares which identify the 
contour ellipses in which a student’s dis- 
criminant scores fall relative to the data 
on each of the 14 experimental groups. 
Fields for which the three lowest chi- 
squares were obtained (centours which are 
nearest to the centroids of the groups) 
were then selected as first, second, and 
third choices to be named to the student 
by a counselor using information obtained 
from the discriminant analysis. Accuracy 
of placement was reported in “centour 
scores,” a concept easy to understand. For 
example a “centour score” of 90 in the 
Biology concentration field would indicate 
that this field would probably be a correct 
choice since if students with “centour 
scores” of 90 were not included, 90 per 
cent of those who actually belong in that 
group would be excluded. On the graph, 
the 50th centour ellipses indicate the score 
limits excluding 50 per cent of the members 
of the groups.5 





5The 14 chi-squares computed for each student 
were converted by means of a table (developed by 
J. Edwin Wade at Harvard University) to “centour 
scores” as a means of simplifying the results for 
counselor use. 


Predicting Group Success 

Identical data for students in the experi- 
mental sample were used for the develop- 
ment of educational success patterns by 
multiple regression analysis. The Wherry- 
Doolittle method of test selection® was em- 
ployed to determine which ones among the 
18 variates were contributing most to the 
prediction of concentration field averages 
in each of the 14 fields and to compute the 
weights of these variates in the prediction. 
The actual grade-point averages in the 
fields obtained by students in the experi- 
mental sample were used as the success 
criterion. 

Each multiple regression equation desig- 
nates the particular combination of variates 
and their proper weights for the optimum 
prediction of grade-point average obtained 
by students in that concentration field. This 
technique predicts amount of relative suc- 
cess within a field. The expectation is that 
if the experimental group is large enough, 
the variates actually related to success in 
the field, and the coefficient of multiple 
correlation obtained high enough, the re- 
gression equation can be used to estimate 
concentration field averages of other stu- 
dents for whom the same data are available. 

All variates which were found to be mak- 
ing any contribution toward the prediction 
were included in the regression equations, a 
procedure not ordinarily followed because 
of the impracticality of dealing with more 
than two or three variates in normal use. 
The number of variates ranged from three 
for the History concentration group and 
four for the Biology and English Literature 
groups up to nine for the Modern Lan- 
guages and Philosophy groups. For nine 
of the fields, seven or more variates were 
utilized. 

The multiple regression coefficients 
(R’s) ranged from .416 for the Economics 
concentration group to .914 for the Philoso- 
phy group. For 10 fields, the R’s were .66 
or better. For 13 fields, the coefficients 





6See Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology 
and Education. Longmans, Green and Co., 1953, 
pp. 404-420. 
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were statistically significant at the .01 level; 
for Sociology at the .05 level. These re- 
sults would ordinarily be considered suf- 
ficiently valid for the purpose of estimat- 
ing the success of students in a new group. 
The variates selected contributed to the 
total variance of the grade-point averages 
in the specific concentration groups (as 
indicated by the squares of these R’s) as 
follows: 


Philosophy, Chemistry, Political 
Science, International Relations 
60-84 per cent 


For 4 groups 


Art, Modern Languages, Sociol- 
ogy, Mathematics, English Ex- 
pression, Psychology 

44-53 per cent 


For 6 groups 


English Literature, History, Bi- 
ology, Economics 
17-36 per cent 


For 4 groups 


These results are partly due to the large 
number of variates included in some of the 
regression equations. 


Variates selected by the discriminant 
analysis as being most useful in group 
separation were in general quite different 
from those selected by the regression an- 
alysis for the prediction of relative success 
within a group. For example, in the discrim- 
inant analysis, students in the Chemistry 
concentration group were found to be best 
separated from those in other fields on the 
basis of secondary school rank, mathematics 
and science, three measures which would 
logically be considered very important for 
success in Chemistry. However, none of 
these variates were given high weights in 
the regression analysis which, instead, em- 
phasized verbal aptitude and reading abil- 
ity. Secondary school rank was included in 
the regression equations for all fields except 
two (Chemistry and Sociology). Mathe- 
matics (achievement and/or aptitude) was 
included in predictions for some fields in 
which this ability seems essential (Mathe- 
matics, Biology, Psychology) but omitted 
from others (Chemistry, Economics) in 
which it logically has equal importance. 
Mathematics achievement also appeared, 
perhaps unexpectedly, as a predictor of 
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level of success in Philosophy, Political 
Science, Modern Languages, and Art. 


To test the validity of such predictions | 


for concentration field choice, the 14 re- 
gression equations were applied to the 
records of the 455 students in the check 
sample. Fourteen grade-point predictions 
were computed for each of these students. 
As a parallel to the procedure used for test- 
ing the validity of the discriminant analy- 
sis, the three fields in which the highest 
grade-point predictions were made for each 
individual were selected as those which 
might be indicated to a student seeking 
help in his concentration choice. 


Validity of Discriminant and Regression 
Methods for Predicting Concentration 
Field Choice 


For each of the 455 students in the check 
sample, 2 discriminant scores and 14 grade 
predictions were computed. The three most 
likely group memberships were selected 
from the chi-squares computed on the 
basis of the discriminant scores and from 
the three highest predicted averages se- 
lected from the grade predictions for each 
individual. Table 3 shows results for a few 
of these students. For example, Student 1 
(who actually graduated with a concen- 
tration in Art) received scores for Discrim- 
inants 1 and 2 of 18.8 and —3.5 respective- 
ly. From Figure 2, it is evident that the 
location for these two discriminant scores 
is nearest to the centroids for Art and 
Modern Language concentrations. Chi- 
squares computed for these scores indicated 
that first choice of placement would be in 
Art concentration (centour score: 74), since 
if students with similar scores were ex- 
cluded, 74 per cent of those actually be- 
longing to the Art concentration would be 
omitted; a second choice would be Modern 
Languages (centour score: 69); Philosophy 
and Psychology groups are tied for third 
choice with centour scores of 40. Art and 
Modern Language are included in Cluster 
A}; Philosophy and Psychology in Cluster 
C. The same student received predicted 
academic averages of 3.08, 2.76, and 2.65 
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Table 3 
Examples of Information Provided for Individual Students by Discriminant and Regression Analysis 
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Discriminant Analysis 





Regression Analysis 











concentration fields respectively. 
Predictions of concentration field choice 

by the two methods were tabulated as 

follows: 
Hits —The exact field which was chosen 
by the student himself was indi- 
cated 


Near Hits—A field in the “same cluster” was 
indicated, but not the exact field 
chosen 

—tThe field indicated was not even in 
the “same cluster” as the field 
actually chosen 


Table 4 gives the per cent of “hits,” “near 
hits,” and “misses” obtained through the 
use of these two procedures and is to be 
interpreted as follows: (a) Discriminant 
analysis results: Of the 20 students who 
actually concentrated in Art, the exact field 
(“hits”) chosen by the students was cor- 
rectly indicated for 25 per cent of the 
group by the highest centour alone. For 
an additional 35 per cent of the group, a 
field in the “same cluster” was named. 
If the counselor named other closely re- 
lated fields (“near hits”) as well as that 


Misses 


would have been able by the use of the 
discriminant scores and their centour con- 
versions to name the exact field chosen to 
60 per cent of those who actually concen- 
trated in Art. (b) Regression analysis re- 
sults: Of the 20 students who actually con- 
centrated in Art, none were recorded as 
“hits” in Art by the highest grade-point av- 
erage prediction alone; 25 per cent were 
predicted as having highest averages in 
either Modern Languages or Sociology 
(fields in the “same cluster”). Without 
knowledge of the “cluster” relationship pro- 
vided by the discriminant analysis, however, 
none of these students would have had the 
Art concentration indicated to them as a 
possible choice. 


Superiority of Predictions from 
Discriminant Scores 

The totals show clearly the great super- 
iority of discriminant analysis for predicting 
concentration field choice. It is evident that 
indication of probable group membership 
has far more validity as a means of pre- 
dicting concentration field choice than 


Actual 
Field Stud.Disc.Scores Fields Having the Three Fields Having the Three 
Chosen No. 1 2 Highest Centours Highest Predictions 
1 Art 1 188 —3.5 Art 74 Mod L69 Phil 40 Phil 3.08 Mod L2.76 Art 2.65 
Psychol 40 
2 17.9 —2.2 Art 67 Phil 40 EExp.36 Phil 3.61 Mod L3.30 Chem 38.26 
Mod L 67 E Lit 34 
Psych 34 
! Pol Sci 8 17.1 20.4 PolSc 38 E Exp 33 E Lit 30 Phil 5.90 E Exp 321 Mod L 2.99 
Hist $1 
Intl Rel 4 215 15.8 InRel 94 Econ 86 Hist 82 Math 3.58 Mod L3.48 Art 2.99 
5 211 94 Hist 99 E Lit 94 PolSc 93 Phil 3.02 E Exp 2.97 Art 2.91 
} ~=Philos 6 22.7 3.0 Psych 97 Biol 83 Phil 78 ModL3.48 PolSc 3.27 Phil 3.15 
Economics 7 23.7 16.6 Econ 84 In Rel 75 Hist 55 In Rel 3.16 Math 2.94 E Lit 2.70 
Phil 55 
) Biology 8 28.6 —1.4 Biol 71 Psych 67 Math 61 Phil 3.45 Art 2.90 E Lit 2.83 
9 28.9 129 Chem 80 Math 88 Biol 21 
Chemistry 10 29.6 4.4 Chem 52 Math 85 Biol 22 Phil 3.72 Math 3.12 Psych 8.06 
in Philosophy, Modern Languages and Art indicated by the highest centour alone, he 
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Near Near 61. 
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Sociol 10 ah 60 60 40 ee 10 10 90 by 
A2 Engl Exp 25 ae 16 16 84 es 4 4 96 tabs 
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Psychology 52 4 15 19 81 2 56 58 42, to 
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Math 92 14 86 «650 (50 5... 8S ew 
E Chemisry 9 44 ... 44 56 ar hae cet (fi 
Totals 455 18 18 86 64 4 17 22 78 bin 
First-Three Choices nifi 
Al Art 20 40 85 75 25 80 55 85 15 E 
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E_ Chemistry 9 44 at 44 56 22 nae 22 78 ana 
Totals 455 50 13 63 87 21 29 50 50 I 
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Al 52 52 21 73 27 40 40 80 20 pre 
A2 141 50 9 59 41 23 22 45 55 bot 
B 42 52 12 64 86 26 04267~«688—C—« (T: 
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cent of the total group by the highest cen- 
tour alone. If the counselor chose to name 
the fields indicated by the three highest 
centours (including ties), the exact field 
chosen by the student (“hits”) would have 
been named to 229 students (50 per cent); 
61 additional students (13 per cent) would 
have had the chosen field named as be- 
longing to the “same cluster.” 


Indications of exact fields chosen (“hits”) 
by these educational ability patterns es- 
tablished by discriminant analysis were 
successful far beyond chance expectation. 
Correct classification (first choice alone) 
of 83 (18 per cent) out of 455 students into 
14 groups is statistically significant at the 
001 level, an accomplishment not likely 
to occur by chance more than once in a 
thousand attempts. Placement of 165 stu- 
dents (86 per cent) in the correct “cluster” 
(first-choice “hits” and “near hits” com- 
bined) out of six possibilities is also sig- 
nificant at this high level. 

Results of the regression analysis were 
very disappointing. For the first choice 
alone, highest predicted academic averages 
correctly indicated the actual field chosen 
for only 4 per cent of the check sample 
group. Total “hits” for the first three 
choices combined included only 21 per cent 
of the group. Much higher percentages 
were recorded for “near hits” (17 per cent 
for first choice alone; 29 per cent for first 
three choices combined), based on cluster 
relationships established by discriminant 
analysis. 


Discriminant analysis results were far 
better than regression analysis results for 
prediction of concentration field choice, 
both by individual fields and by “clusters” 
(Table 4). For 11 of the 14 groups, 25 per 
cent to 68 per cent of the total group were 
correctly placed (“hits” and “near hits” 
combined) by the highest indication alone 
through the discriminant analysis. Only five 
fields (all of these in the two clusters A 
and C) were correctly designated by the 
first choice of the regression analysis for as 
many as 25 per cent of a group. Percentages 
of successful predictions for the three high- 


est indications combined were similar. The 
discriminant analysis, therefore, resulted in 
far better designation of the actually chosen 
concentration field. The regression analy- 
sis actually showed great misplacement 
since disproportionately large percentages 
of students were placed in the normally 
small concentration fields of Philosophy 
and Modern Languages. For example, only 
21 per cent of the students in the total 
check sample were correctly classified by 
the three highest predictions made through 
the regression analysis; for the other 79 per 
cent, different fields were named. 


In spite of the fact that multiple regres- 
sion coefficients for the 14 fields were high 
(R’s = .416 to .914), and that all but one 
were significant at the .01 level, correlations 
between predicted and actually obtained 
averages in the same field ranged from 
.160 to —.433 for five of the fields in the 
check sample. Predictions for these five 
groups were therefore worthless, even mis- 
leading (especially for the four fields hav- 
ing negative correlations: Philosophy, In- 
ternational Relations, Sociology, and Art). 


The five fields for which the best cor- 
relations between predicted and actual av- 
erages were obtained (P = .01) included 
those having the largest numbers of cases 
in the original experimental group. Actual 
percentages of students in these five large 
fields for whom the concentration actually 
chosen and completed successfully by the 
student would have been included among 
those having the three highest predictions 
were as follows: Psychology 19 per cent, 
English Literature 28 per cent, History 26 
per cent, Biology 6 per cent, and Econom- 
ics 3 per cent. As a contrast, the actually 
chosen fields were named among the three 
highest indications by the discriminant 
scores in the following proportions: Psy- 
chology 36 per cent, English Literature 53 
per cent, History 52 per cent, Biology 43 
per cent, Economics 58 per cent. 

Group Membership vs Group Success 

These results lead to the conclusion that 
characteristics which separate the groups 
(as shown by the educational ability pat- 
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terns established by discriminant analysis) 
are better guides for predicting group mem- 
bership for new students than are the abili- 
ties defined by the educational success 
patterns established by regression analysis 
for predicting relative achievement in var- 
ious fields. This is particularly true for con- 
centration fields which normally attract 
smaller numbers of students. 


Furthermore, regression results appeared 
to be linked with the actual group level of 
success among the experimental sample 
fields. In the random selection, the four 
fields in the experimental sample having 
the highest group concentration averages 
were Philosophy, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics and Art, in that order. Since 
these actual group concentration averages 
were utilized in computing the regression 
equations to be used with data for students 
in a new group, the resulting predictions 
in these fields were higher for a large pro- 
portion of individual students. For example, 
the largest percentage of highest average 
predictions for students in every concen- 
tration group in the check sample was in 
the field of Philosophy. 


It appears that predictions based on suc- 
cess criteria of this nature (i.e., grades or 
other common standards) will result in the 
highest ratings being given in those fields 
in which the original criterion measures 
(ie, means of grade-point averages) are 
greater than would normally be expected 
from the general ability qualifications of 
the group members. The use of such pre- 
dictions might well lead individuals to se- 
lect a goal more readily attained (a con- 
centration in which it would be easier to 
obtain high grades) than to attempt one 
of greater challenge to the talents and 
capacities of the individual. An exception- 
ally good mathematics student might ex- 
pect to make a higher record in accounting 
than in competition with others equally 
well qualified in a physics or applied 
mathematics program for which he was 
well suited in ability and interests. Also, as 
already noted, mathematics ability was not 
included among the variates in the regres- 
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sion equations for predicting grade aver- 
ages in Chemistry and Economics. 
Predictions for a Recent Class 

A further validity check was made of the 
records of 297 Bachelor of Arts graduates 
in the class of 1956, using the discriminant 
functions established on the war-time 
classes of 1949-51. Since the entrance test- 
ing program for the class of 1956 was not 
the same as for the early groups, equiva- 
lent scores were estimated by conversion 
tables for use in the equations. In addition, 
changes in student personnel (few veterans 
being included) and in curriculum had oc- 
curred during the interim. 

Two discriminant scores were computed 
for each student using the actual and con- 
verted freshman test data. Predicted con- 
centration fields were then determined by 
reading from an enlarged copy of the chart 
(Figure 2) the three fields having the near- 
est centroids to each student’s discriminant 
scores. 

In spite of this far less rigid procedure 
and the adjustments necessitated by test 
and other changes, 49 per cent of these re- 
cent graduates were classified in the cor- 
rect clusters (the three highest “hits” and 
“near hits” combined), as follows: 








Exact Near 
N Hits Hits Total Misses 

Al sir 49 9 58 42 
A2 89 18 18 $l 69 
B 49 89 10 49 51 
Cc 57 80 81 61 89 
D 89 59 Me 59 41 
E 6 67 Be 67 83 
Total 

percent- 

ages 297 86 13 49 51 





Percentages of successes among the clus- 
ters were not as evenly distributed as those 
reported for the check sample groups 
(Classes 1949-51; Table 4). However, the 
over-all success record was surprisingly 
good under the circumstances. An analysis 
by sexes of the proportion of successes in- 
dicates that better predictions of concentra- 
tion field choice could be made by a dis- 
criminant analysis of records for men and 
women students treated separately. 
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Two Methods for Predicting the Selection of a College Major 


Implications for Guidance and 
Education 


The results of this study have a number 
of important implications for guidance 
and education. 

Since the use of information obtained 
from the discriminant analysis of an experi- 
mental sample proved successful in indicat- 
ing the exact field chosen for 50 per cent 
of the students in a randomly selected check 
sample group (and was remarkably ac- 
curate for students graduating five years 
later), further investigation, including a 
search for variates which would produce 
better discrimination,’ applications to other 
educational and vocational choice problems, 
and longitudinal studies of occupational 
and educational status in later life as re- 
lated to test and other records obtained in 
early years, could be expected to yield re- 
sults which would be of direct aid in many 
guidance problems. 

The ease with which the information 
could be given to counselors either by list- 
ing the three most likely field choices, or 
by providing charts marked with an “x” to 
indicate the location of a student’s discrim- 
inant scores and their relationship to the 
centroids of the various fields, would make 
the data readily usable by faculty members 
untrained in statistics. The chart showing 
overlapping fields would remind the coun- 
selor that there are close relationships 
among the fields which should be con- 
sidered, as well as the variety of combina- 
tions possible because of individual dif- 
ferences. 

Since the study of “clusters” of fields as 
indicated by discriminant analysis sug- 
gests that there is considerable similarity 
of abilities among students enrolled in cer- 
tain concentration fields, a further in- 
vestigation of inter-departmental relation- 
ships and of occupational resemblances by 
this technique might be very rewarding. It 


TA combination of ability, interest and personal- 
ity measures might improve the prediction of con- 
centration field choice. Some studies have been 
made of the use of interest test results in discrim- 
inant analysis: Baggeley (1947), Tiedeman and 
Bryan (1954), 
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appears to be easier to classify individuals 
into group “clusters” than into particular 
fields. Indications of broad categories 
would be valuable for counseling purposes 
in the junior or senior high school years 
and the college freshman year when stu- 
dents particularly need help in selecting 
try-out courses or experiences suited to 
their abilities and interests. The more 
specialized choice should come later and 
have a firmer basis. 

Results suggest that the use of regression 
analysis for guidance in choice problems 
is questionable. This does not appear to be 
a suitable technique to aid individuals in 
making a selection from a number of pos- 
sibilities, even when the formidable prob- 
lem of equating criterion measures has been 
solved. 

The results of this study may have an 
even deeper implication. In our democracy 
a major purpose of education is to assure 
each individual of a chance to develop 
himself and achieve his greatest possibili- 
ties. Success is often measured in terms of 
highest salary made or highest grades ob- 
tained. Guidance has therefore been con- 
cerned with advising the student of the di- 
rection in which he should turn to attain 
this “highest success.” 


Summary 

This research indicates that the “high- 
est success” criterion in terms of grades to 
be expected is often not a valid means 
of predicting relative achievement, espec- 
ially in connection with small groups, which 
are typical of professional, leadership and 
executive opportunities, and of fields which 
demand talent and long training. Students 
seem actually more likely to desire mem- 
bership in concentration field groups com- 
posed of others of like abilities. Discrim- 
inant analysis provides help in establishing 
the differential patterns of such groups. 
Advising an individual to select the field 
in which he can be expected to make the 
highest grade-point average would not be 
apt to result in the choice of a field which 
would challenge his abilities or give him 
the companionship of others of like mind. 
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It seems clear that the use of discrimi- 
nant analysis may have great value for guid- 
ance and that further attempts to perfect 
the method and apply it to problems of 
educational and vocational choice should 
be made. Although the procedure is costly 
in time and money, further research seems 
amply justified by such evidence as that 
obtained in this pioneering study. The con- 
tinual improvement of testing and computa- 
tional techniques and of electronic and 
card-programming calculating machinery 
will undoubtedly make the work easier and 
the results more valid. Further investiga- 
tion is also needed to determine whether 
use of the multiple regression procedure 
as a means of aiding student choices should 
be continued or whether it should be re- 
vised or abandoned. 


Received December 9, 1957. 
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Comment 


This is an interesting and stimulating 
piece of research. It focuses attention on 
the difficult classification problem involved 
in the student’s choice of major, a problem 
complicated by the customary view that 
the choice of major is actually made by 
the student. This means that unless quotas 
are imposed on majors in certain fields, the 
choice is relatively uninhibited. A second 
complication is that there is lack of evi- 
dence as to the extent to which a success 
in a specific major is related to later choice 
of occupation and success therein. Finally, 
there is doubt as to what constitutes the 
“payoff.” From the point of view of the 


individual happiness, successful perform- 
ance, and income are pertinent criteria. If 
societal needs are considered then the im- 
provement of standards in occupational 
fields or the balancing of occupational 
choices against occupational shortages by 
persuasive counseling are possibilities. 
This paper compares two distinctive ap- 
proaches to the classification problem on 
the assumption that efficacy in placing the 
individual in a major which he has already 
successfully completed is an acceptable 
criterion. In a sense it is and yet it is clear 
that verification of a choice made by stu- 
dents -who have already successfully com- 
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pleted a major is not identical with so 
classifying students in advance as to max- 
imize the number of individuals who will 
satisfactorily complete an appropriate 
major. 

Such data as are reported here are a 
necessary prelude to understanding better 
how to counsel freshmen using either of 
the techniques studied. The imposed wait- 
ing period before such counseling of fresh- 
men can be checked appears to justify 
looking at the data already available. How- 
ever, it is not certain that the results re- 
ported here would hold for the follow- 
through type of study. There is no way 
of telling how many students who might 
have been led to a field by multiple dis- 
criminant function results would have failed 
to complete it. Likewise, the effectiveness 
of the multiple regression is decreased by 
the restriction in range of grades caused 
by elimination of the unsuccessful, although 
the mortality rate at Brown is surely less 
than in less selective colleges. 


The striking statement is made that “only 
21 per cent of the students in the total 
check sample were correctly classified by 
the three highest predictions made through 
the regression analysis.” It is not entirely 
coincidental that 3 is 21 per cent of 14. 
In short, this classification is at a chance 
level. The multiple regression technique 
has been asked to do something it was 
not—as the author recognizes—intended to 
do. Choice among fields and success within 
a field are not equivalent problems. As the 
author points out, the factors most signifi- 
cant for one purpose are different than 
those most significant for the other. 


To be sure, students do occasionally pick 
courses and majors because of their grade 
expectations. Indeed, an individual can 
hardly be blamed for entering a field 
wherein high grades are reasonably as- 
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sured. This means that the multiple discrim- 
inant function placement would appear to 
maintain the status quo in a field by send- 
ing to it individuals like those already in 
it. On the other hand, the multiple regres- 
sion technique at least holds the possibility 
of upgrading quality of persons in a field 
if this appears to be desirable. 

One aspect of the problem of predic- 
tion, of which the author was certainly 
aware, is that any statement to an individ- 
ual about a field appropriate for him will 
become true or false on the basis of that 
person’s experience of success in the field. 
There is no way of knowing this in ad- 
vance. No probability can be attached to 
the statement except as the individual is 
viewed as one of a group some of whom 
will succeed and others fail. Accordingly, 
all students and especially the marginal 
student will be aided by favoring not only 
the fields appropriate in terms of their pat- 
terns of abilities but appropriate also in 
terms of the expected degree of success in 
these fields. 

The author’s suggestion that the multiple 
regression procedure will be abandoned 
therefore seems unlikely, although its use 
certainly should be refined by and tem- 
pered by reference to such findings as those 
from this study. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the 
results of either analysis depend on the 
variables originally incorporated in the 
process. Even if all the major variables 
from the viewpoint of the group are in- 
cluded, the omitted ones may be crucial 
for a given individual. Statistics, after all, 
can only aid the counselor; and the two 
combined can only aid the individual to 
make his own choice in the light of his own 
values. 


Paul L. Dressel 
Michigan State University 
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Differentiation of Curricular Groups Based Upon 
Responses to Unique Items of the MMPI 


Donald F. Harder? 
University of California, Davis 


The extent to which personality is meas- 
urably related to occupation has received 
considerable study. Such research with 
MMPI scales has been largely restricted to 
studies of two groups; students and work- 
ers. The significance of differences between 
test groups and comparison norms has gen- 
erally been the criterion. Average scores 
of students in certain curricula have been 
compared with published norms (Bier, 
1948; Blum, 1947; Fassett, 1950; Kahn & 
Singer, 1949; Lough, 1946; Lough, 1951; 
Nance, 1949; Redlo, 1951; Spiaggia, 1950; 
Wiener & Simon, 1950); and average scores 
of workers in certain occupations have been 
compared with published norms for a gen- 
eral population (Chyatte, 1949; Daniels & 
Hunter, 1949; Harmon & Wiener, 1945; 
Lewis, 1947; Verniaud, 1946). The chief 
criticism of the studies has been that the 
results are inconsistent, despite nearly iden- 
tical methods. This has led many to be- 
lieve that personality patterns (stereotypes ) 
are but little related to occupational sta- 
tus. Further, the experimental groups have 
been too small to lead to confidence in the 
results. Bier’s study (1948) is an exception. 
Nevertheless, a significant difference of 
two raw score points, or even of five T 
score points, does not enable one to classify 
a subject as a member of a particular 
group—curricular or occupational. 

There is a reason why even a large group 
is likely to yield only trivial score differ- 
ences. Consider an example: 

One personality scale has 60 items to 
measure a single trait—aggressiveness. The 

1Adapted from the author’s doctoral dissertation 
which was under the direction of Austin H. Tur- 
ney, University of Kansas. 
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mean score for the normative group is 20 
significant responses. Theoretically, three 
persons could get average scores without 
duplicating each other’s responses. Each 
would be considered normally aggressive, 
although three distinct constellations of 
attitudes have been found. Applying to 
them a single trait has concealed, rather 
than revealed, the differences between the 
three personalities. 

The hypothesis to be tested in this study 
was as follows: individuals can be better 
classified as to curricular group on the basis 
of responses representative of the curricular 
group than by the method of significant 
differences between means of curricular 
groups on the clinical scales of the MMPI. 
It is the purpose of this paper to: 

1. Compare groups of male college sen- 
iors enrolled in three different professional 
curricula, business, education, engineering, 
to determine whether there are group dif- 
ferences in personality characteristics (rep- 
lication of previous studies with curricular 
groups ); 

2. Identify and isolate test items that are 
common to members of specific curricular 
groups; 

8. Develop scoring keys that will ap- 
propriately identify members of a specific 
group on the basis of responses to items 
that are common to the group; 

4, Test the accuracy of classifying in- 
dividuals by group with the experimental 
keys. 


The Population 


The study was limited to college upper- 
division students. At this stage of educa- 
tion, a student is assumed to have made 
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the best choice that he is able to make. 
Such a choice is likely to be stable because 
lack of time and finances will usually pre- 
vent so late a change of career plans. 
Possible sex differences were eliminated by 
using only male students. 

Criteria for the selection of MMPI rec- 
ords were as follows: 

1. Must be a senior, or, if a junior, must 
have become a senior in the next semester 
after the inventory was taken; 

2. Must be enrolled in the School of 
Business, the School of Education, or the 
School of Engineering. 

MMPI records were collected by three 
different methods: files of the Guidance 
Bureau of the University of Kansas were 
reviewed for members of the three groups; 
a personal request for cooperation was sent 
to randomly selected graduating seniors; 
the inventory was administered during 
regular class hours through the coopera- 
tion of interested members of the faculty. 
Each record was inspected for face validity, 
and those were discarded that showed ex- 
cessive scores (T of 70 or higher) on any 
validity scale. Gough (1950) developed an 
index (F-K) that presumably identifies 
“faked bad” records. Following his find- 
ings, any record with an index of nine or 
more was discarded. Eliminating 6 as prob- 
ably invalid left a total of 204—100 business 
students, 54 education students, and 50 
engineering students. Average ages were 
22.1, 22.8, and 23.5 years, respectively. No 
attempt was made to obtain students in 
proportion to the total number enrolled in 
each curriculum. 


Method 


Each MMPI record was scored on all 
clinical scales. To test the hypothesis that 
the groups represented random samples 
drawn from a population or populations 
with a common variance, Bartlett’s Test of 
Homogeneity of Variances was applied to 
all clinical scales. To test the hypothesis 
that the samples were randomly drawn 
from a common normal population, t tests, 
in which the standard error of the differ- 
ence is based upon the pooled sums of 


squares and degrees of freedom, were cal- 
culated (Edwards, 1950). 

A complete item count of all scorable 
responses of the nine clinical scales was 
made using the Graphic Item Count mech- 
anism on the IBM test-scoring machine. 
The three groups were counted separate- 
ly. To isolate items characteristic of one 
group but not the other, phi coefficients 
were estimated with Guilford’s (1942) abac 
for graphic estimates of the phi coefficient 
when one variable has an even division of 
cases in two categories. When an estimat- 
ed coefficient approached significance at 
the .05 level, the phi coefficient was cal- 
culated by formula (Guilford, 1942, p. 296). 


To isolate items for an experimental key 
for business students, their responses were 
differentiated from the combined responses 
of education and engineering students. In 
one formula for calculation of phi, the 
business group was used as the upper 
group, and the other two groups were 
combined for the lower group. Positive, 
significant phi’s were obtained for items 
that isolate or differentiate business stu- 
dents from education and engineering stu- 
dents. Items so identified made up the 
experimental key for business students. 

A similar calculation was performed by 
considering education vs engineering stu- 
dents as the dichotomy. Items with sig- 
nificantly high positive coefficients were 
used as the scoring key for education stu- 
dents, while those that were significant 
and negative were used as the scoring key 
for engineering students. 

This grouping eliminated the possibility 
that any item could appear on more than 
one scale. 

Significant items were given a weight 
of one unless they appeared on more than 
one of the original clinical scales. These 
were given a weight of two, as possessing 
a peculiar psychological characteristic not 
found in other items. This procedure in- 
creased the possible range of scores on 
each scale. Each MMPI record was scored 
on each of the three experimental keys. 
Distributions were made for each set of 
scores. Under the assumption that what- 
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ever is being measured by these keys is experimental keys, and classifications were and F 
normally distributed in an academic popu- made as before—by inspection of three T } ness 
lation, normalized T scores were calculated _ scores and classifying on the basis of high.) foun 
for each raw score of each distribution, est score. Strictly speaking, this could not} ous ‘ 
making possible a comparison from one _ be considered a cross-validation group, be- | Pa ai 
scale to another in terms of equivalent cause of age and experience differentials, { The : 
scores. Each record was then classified but some estimate of the stability of the} ing g 
into one of the three groups by inspection education key may have been revealed. | repor 
of three T scores, classification being made sentic 
on the basis of highest score. Results busin 
To learn something of the characteristics Table 1 shows means and variances (cal- | prese 
of each of the three groups, the means, culated from raw data) of the three groups scale: 
variances, t and F tests were calculated. for all scales of the MMPI. canth 
To check the findings with a different Table 2 shows a comparison between T } there 
group, 60 records for education graduate _ scores of our study and the results reported | D ar 
students were scored on each of the three by Kahn and Singer (1949), Blum (1947), } amon 
Brow 
Table 1 norm 
Means and Variances for Three Groups on the o 
all Scales of the MMPI lege 
Education Engineering Business 
Scale Mean V Mean Vv Mean Vv i 
? 
L 8.30 3.12 2.84 8.95 2.98 4.30 one s 
K 16.57 17.46 15.04 21.14 15.62 19.96 tive 1 
F 8.57 5.08 4.52 8.87 4.38 9.67 a 
Hs 4.17 7.76 4.48 9.93 4.75 9.12 — 
D 18.04 18.72 18.68 21.89 18.85 22.37 with | 
Hy 20.15 18.88 20.18 14.80 20.89 17.67 that 
Pd 16.17 22.48 15.44 16.25 15.12 15.92 scale 
Mf 26.02 36.70 24.70 19.11 25.36 24.92 e's 
Pa 9.31 8.18 8.96 5.26 9.11 9.01 Th 
Pt 9.85 42.75 10.40 88.94 12.22 59.55 feren 
Sc 8.81 40.76 19.72 40.49 10.77 50.76 
Ma 16.87 19.36 16.08 19.01 17.77 20.08 Table 
ences 
Table 2 the ¢ 
Mean T Scores on Nine Clinical Scales of the MMPI 
for Curricular Groups Reported in the Literature 
and for the Present Study t Rati 
Betv 
Business Engineering Education 
Scale (Source) (Source) (Source) = 
ul 8 4 2 8 4 2 4 Scale 
N 15 23 100 25 29 50 25 54 
Hs 51.8 56.1 51 46.4 53.1 49 45.9 49 Hs 
D 54.2 49.4 56 53.2 54.3 56 51.5 53 D 
Hy 57.1 58.5 58 56.8 55.3 56 51.5 56 Ht 
Pd 512 58.9 58 51.0 55.2 53 48.7 55 Pd 
Mf 60.2 59.8 59 61.1 59.2 59 57.7 61 Mf 
Pa 49.3 54.2 53 54.9 54.9 53 51.1 53 Pa 
Pt 52.2 57.8 53 47.2 55.8 50 48.9 50 Pt 
Se 49.4 57.0 52 44.8 53.7 52 49.7 49 Se 
Ma 51.9 60.8 59 54.0 54.6 54 55.1 57 Ma 
sadieia 2 Bian eieeaael +See study *Sigr 
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and Redlo (1951). Mean scores for our busi- 
ness group are similar to the mean scores 
found by Kahn and Singer, the most obvi- 
ous difference being in elevations on the 
Pa and Ma scales for the present group. 
The scores for the education and engineer- 
ing groups are generally higher than Blum 
reported for similar groups. There is es- 
sential agreement between Redlo’s data for 
business students and the data for the 
present group on the Hy, Mf, Pa, and Ma 
scales. Other scales are probably signifi- 
cantly different. For engineering students 
there is fair agreement on all scales except 
D and Pt. The rather wide divergence 
among the reported groups _ illustrates 
Brown’s (1948) conclusion, that “college 
norms can be expected to be different from 
the original norms and different from col- 
lege to college.” 

The most striking similarity in the four 
groups of data is an elevation on the Mf 
scale, the elevation being approximately 
one standard deviation above the norma- 
tive mean. This finding, in relation to en- 
gineering students, is somewhat at odds 
with Cottle and Powell’s (1949) conclusion, 
that persons who score high on the Mf 
scale seem to “dislike activities involving 
the manipulation of material objects.” 

The results of tests of significance of dif- 
ferences between means are shown in 
Table 8. There are no significant differ- 
ences (at the .01 level) between means of 
the groups, but possibly significant dif- 


Table 8 


t Ratios Showing Significance of the Difference 
Between the Means for Three Groups on Nine 
Clinical Scales of the MMPI 











Education Education Engineering 

Scale vs vs vs 

Engineering Business Business 
Hs 0.58 1.21 0.50 
D 0.72 1.06 0.21 
Hy 0.04 1.03 1.03 
Pd 0.85 1.88 0.46 
Mf 1.28 0.69 0.84 
Pa 0.69 0.41 0.34 
nt 0.44 2.02* 1.55 
Sc 1.52 1.79 0.04 
Ma 0.94 1.20 2.22° 





*Significant at .05 level. 
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ferences (at the .05 level) are found be- 
tween education and business students on 
the Pt scale, and between engineering and 
business students on the Ma scale. The dif- 
ferentiation of curricular groups by unique 
personality characteristics is limited to de- 
scribing business students as more com- 
pulsive than education students, and more 
hyperactive (manic) than engineering stu- 
dents. 

Bartlett’s Test of Homogeneity of Vari- 
ances—method used by Edwards (1950, p. 
196)—on r groups with unequal N’s offers 
no evidence against the hypothesis that 
this is a random sampling from a popula- 
tion or populations with common vari- 
ances. The relatively inconsequential dif- 
ferences found between mean scores of 
the groups on most scales forces the writer 
to agree with Lough (1947) and others, that 
with these techniques the MMPI is not a 
useful instrument for differentiating be- 
tween curricular or occupational groups, 
limiting its usefulness in vocational coun- 
seling. 


Identification of Unique Items 

By using the correlational technique de- 
scribed, it was found that 25 items were 
answered by the business students in a 
proportion that would distinguish them 
from students of the other two groups. 
Twenty-five items were found to be sig- 
nificant for the education students, and 
15 for the engineering students. Five of 
the significant items for the business group, 
five for the education group, and two for 
the engineering group occur on more than 
one clinical scale of the MMPI. These 
items were weighted +2; all other items 
were weighted +1. Keys were made for 
each of the three groups. 

The 204 records were scored on each 
of the three experimental keys, and dis- 
tributions of scores for each key were 
made. So that comparisons between scores 
on the scales might be made, normalized 
T scores (mean 50, standard deviation 10) 
were calculated. 

Means and variances were calculated 
for each group on each key (Table 4). 
The results of ¢ and F tests (also Table 4) 
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Table 4 dent: 
Means, Variances, t and F Ratios for Three Groups shov 
on Three Experimental Keys scale 
Mean Vv t F tion 
Education 14.50 13.20 a 
Engineering 9.76 8.72 
Education Business 11.92 7.04 lents 
Key Educ. vs Engr. 7.33 1.51 on t 
Educ. vs Bus. 4.01 1.86 S€VEl 
Engr. vs Bus. 4.36 1.23 per 
Education 2.81 4.12 as er 
Engineering 6.14 4.53 8 as 
Engineer Business 4.20 6.81 possi 
Key Educ. vs Engr. 8.16 1.09 chan 
Educ. vs Bus. 3.66 1.65 
Engr. vs Bus. 4.87 1.50 com 
Education 9.22 8.48 
Engineering 8.80 11.14 
Business Business 12.65 15.12 Cc 
Key Educ. vs Engr. 0.68* 1.31 curri 
Educ. vs Bus. 6.18 1.78 engi 
Engr. vs Bus. 6.29 1.35 the ! 
*Not significant. were 
in t 
indicate that the means cannot be regarded classifications, 133 (65 per cent) were cor- } Test. 
as randomly drawn from a common normal rect. This percentage compares favorably | yeak 
population. Therefore, the usual tests of with the proportion of diagnosed groups | pers 
significance of difference between means that were differentiated from normal per- | ance: 
cannot be applied (Johnson, 1949, p. 235). sons in the initial validation of the MMPI, ings 
For the selected differences to be signifi- as reported by Super (1949, p. 503). agre 
cant, the required probability is set, not at There was one opportunity in three to | studi 
1 in 100, but at 1 in 3(100), or 3.3 in 1,000. classify correctly through chance alone, Ne 
With one exception all reported t’s have a__ permitting 68 correct classifications of 204 § icy}. 
probability of less than 3.3 in 1,000, and individuals. Our results have nearly § item: 
are therefore significant. doubled chance expectancy. Edwards respc 
To test the efficiency of the experiment- (1950, p. 98) gives a method for testing a | tions 
al keys in determining the curriculum of _ significant departure from chance classifica- | guist 
an individual, each record was assigned tion. Chi-square values of 40.5, 37.5, and Ea 
three T scores, based on the raw score ob- 25.5, respectively, were found for the edu- expe 
tained from each of the three keys. Each cation, engineering, and business groups. | each 
record was then classified into one of the For two degrees of freedom a value of § and 1 
three curricular groups. A correct classi- 9.21 or larger would occur 1 time in 100 § one 
fication was considered to have been made as a result of chance classification. The § ferer 
when a student scored highest on the scale probability of obtaining our values is, § on e 
for the group of which he was a member; _ therefore, less than .01, and the chi square § grow 
incorrect classification occurred if a stu- is significant. A hypothesis of chance clas- § their 
dent scored highest on the scale for some _ sification would be rejected. Fr 
other group. To test the findings of this study on | were 
On this basis, correct classification was a group that was not a part of the original | score 
made of 40 out of 54 education students analysis, the records of 60 graduate stu- comy 
(74 per cent); 37 of 50 engineering stu- dents in education were scored on the clin- | the } 
dents (74 per cent); and 56 out of 100 ical scales. The education seniors scored § was 
business students (56 per cent). Of 204 higher.than the education graduate stu- | ricul. 
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dents on the Pd, Pt, and Sc scales, and 
showed more variance on these three 
scales. To these extents the cross-valida- 
tion group was different from the criterion 
group. The 60 records were scored on the 
three experimental keys, T score equiva- 
lents assigned, and classifications made 
on the basis of highest T score. Thirty- 
seven correct «'»°:ifications were made (62 
per cent), witua 15 incorrectly classified 
as engineering students (25 per cent), and 
8 as business students (13 per cent). The 
possibility that classification was through 
chance was less than 1 in 100, the signifi- 
cant chi-square value being 22.8. 


Summary 

Comparing the mean scores of three 
curricular groups, business, education, and 
engineering, on the nine clinical scales of 
the MMPI did not reveal differences that 
were useful in describing curricular groups 
in terms of personality characteristics. 
Tests of homogeneity of variances re- 
vealed that the three groups were mem- 
bers of populations with common vari- 
ances. As personality description, the find- 
ings of this study had less than complete 
agreement with the findings of three other 
studies of similar curricular groups. 

New experimental keys for the cur- 
ricular groups were developed, based on 
items from the clinical scales that were 
responded to in sufficiently high propor- 
tions by members of one group to distin- 
guish it from the other groups. 

Each record was scored by the three 
experimental keys, and mean scores for 
each group were calculated on each key 
and tested for significant differences. With 
one exception there were significant dif- 
ferences between the means of each group 
on each experimental key, indicating that 
groups were differentiated on the basis of 
their responses to unique items. 

Frequency distributions of raw scores 
were made for each key. Normalized T 
scores were calculated to make possible a 
comparison of scores between scales. On 
the basis of highest T score, each record 
was classified into one of the three cur- 
tricular groups. A classification was cor- 


rect when a student’s highest T score was 
on the scale for his curricular group. Sev- 
enty-four per cent of the engineering stu- 
dents, 74 per cent of the education stu- 
dents, and 56 per cent of the business 
students were correctly classified. The 
average percentage of correct classifica- 
tion was 65. A significant departure from 
chance classification was found in each 
case. 

There are two points of usefulness in 
this study that seem worth mentioning. 
First, if curricular groups respond in a 
particular way to significant items (the 
evidence is that they do), a student who 
is faced with a curricular choice can com- 
pare his particular constellation of atti- 
tudes with those of various curricular 
groups. If he possesses certain character- 
istics that are common to members of a 
curricular group, he is likely to find simi- 
lar satisfactions in that curriculum. In this 
process no new instrument has been pro- 
duced that would require additional time 
for testing. The technique makes more 
useful an instrument that is already avail- 
able. 
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A Theory of Vocational Choice 


John L. Holland* 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation 


Previous theories of vocational choice ap- 
pear to have two serious deficiencies: they 
are either too brozd or too specialized. 
Some theories—for example, Ginzberg’s 
theory and Super’s theory of vocational 
development (1951, 1957)—are so general in 
statement that they are of negligible value 
for integrating present knowledge or stim- 
ulating further research. In contrast, other 
writers ( Sordin, 1943; Hoppock, 1957; Roe, 
1957) have concentrated on more limited 
aspects of vocational choice with more ex- 
plicit theories, but these are incomplete in 
that they are self-concept-centered, need- 
centered, or etiologically-oriented, although 
there is an extensive literature implying 
that all of these divergent emphases are 
probably of importance in vocational 
choice. The need for more comprehensive 
theorizing is also indicated in previous 
papers by Bachrach (1957), Beilin (1955), 
and Blau, et al. (1956). 

The present paper is an attempt to de- 
lineate a theory of vocational choice which 
is comprehensive enough to integrate ex- 
isting knowledge and at the same time suf- 
ficiently close to observables to stimulate 
further research. Essentially, the present 
theory assumes that at the time of voca- 
tional choice the person is the product of 
the interaction of his particular heredity 
with a variety of cultural and personal 
forces including peers, parents and signifi- 
cant adults, his social class, American cul- 
ture, and the physical environment. Out 


1The author wishes to acknowledge the construc- 
tive and critical reviews of this paper by Donald 
L. Thistlethwaite, C. H. Patterson, Junlius Seeman 
and John W. Gustad. This paper was supported 
in part by research grants from the National 
Science Foundation and the Old Dominion 
Foundation. 
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of this experience the person develops a 
hierarchy of habitual or preferred methods 
for dealing with environmental tasks. From 
an ecological standpoint, these habitual 
methods are associated with different kinds 
of physical and social environments, and 
with differential patterns of abilities. The 
person making a vocational choice in a 
sense “searches” for situations which satisfy 
his hierarchy of adjustive orientations. The 
following sections specify the theory in 
terms of the occupational environments, 
the person and his development, and the 
interactions of the person and the vocational 
environment. 


The Occupational Environments 


The following environments are the 
major classes of occupational environments 
useful in organizing knowledge about voca- 
tional choice. The classification, though not 
exhaustive, is assumed to include all the 
major kinds of American work environ- 
ments. Ultimately the classification may 
include more subcategories; however, in 
view of the present state of evidence, it 
seems simpler and more desirable to predict 
for major occupational areas rather than for 
specific occupations. The major occupa- 
tional environments are: 

1. The Motoric Environment. Illustrative 
occupations are laborers, machine opera- 
tors, aviators, farmers, truck drivers, and 
carpenters. 

2. The Intellectual Environment. Illus- 
trative occupations are physicists, anthro- 
pologists, chemists, mathematicians, and 
biologists. 

3. The Supportive Environment. Ilus- 
trative occupations are social workers, 
teachers, interviewers, vocational counsel- 
ors, and therapists. 
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4. The Conforming Environment. Ilus- 
trative occupations are bank tellers, secre- 
taries, bookkeepers, and file clerks. 

5. The Persuasive Environment. Illustra- 
tive occupations aré salesmen, politicians, 
managers, promoters, and business execu- 
tives. 

6. The Esthetic Environment. Illustra- 
tive occupations are musicians, artists, 
poets, sculptors, and writers. 


The Person and His Development 


The Developmental Hierarchy 

At the time of vocational choice the per- 
son has a set of adjustive orientations. The 
adjustive orientations, corresponding to the 
six occupational environments, are desig- 
nated as motoric, intellectual, supportive, 
conforming, persuasive, and esthetic meth- 
ods or orientations. Each orientation repre- 
sents a somewhat distinctive life style which 
is characterized by preferred methods of 
dealing with daily problems and includes 
such variables as values and “interests,” 
preferences for playing various roles and 
avoiding others, interpersonal skills and 
other personal factors. For every person, 
the orientations may be ranked, according 
to their relative strengths, in a quasi-serial 
order or hierarchy. The life style heading 
the hierarchy determines the major direc- 
tion of choice. 

This intrapersonal hierarchy can be de- 
fined by coded “interest” inventories, 
though such inventories are incomplete 
estimates of the hierarchical ordering. “In- 
terest inventories” are conceived here as 
personality inventories which reveal infor- 
mation such as the person’s values, atti- 
tudes, needs, self-concept, preferred activi- 
ties, and sources of threat and dissatisfac- 
tion.” 

The Modal Personal Orientations 

The following formulations are an at- 
tempt to integrate and conceptualize the 
extensive evidence about persons in the 
major occupational classes. In the main 


2Blau, et al. (1956) have also indicated the need 
for a “preference hierarchy.” Their conceptualiza- 
tion and definition of this concept are, however, 
quite dissimilar from the one proposed here. 


these formulations were derived by review- 
ing the Strong scoring keys, and a variety 
of major studies by Strong (1943), Gough 
(1955), Laurent (1951), Weinstein (1953), 
Forer (1951), and others. Although admit- 
tedly theoretical, these characerizations may 
help to integrate research and develop 
theory about occupational classes. 

The Motoric Orientation. Persons with 
this orientation enjoy activities requiring 
physical strength, aggressive action, motor 
coordination and skill; and perhaps above 
all they wish to play masculine roles. They 
prefer dealing with concrete, well-defined 
problems as opposed to abstract, intangible 
ones. In a sense, they prefer to “act out,” 
rather than to “think through,” problems. 
They avoid situations which require verbal 
and interpersonal skills, because they lack 
such skills and are often threatened by 
close relationships with others. They con- 
ceive of themselves as aggressive, strong, 
masculine persons with conventional politi- 
cal and economic values. Persons of this 
orientation are typified by their masculin- 
ity, their physical strength and skills, their 
concrete, practical way of dealing with 
life problems, and their corresponding lack 
of social skills and sensitivities. 

The Intellectual Orientation. Persons of 
this orientation appear to be task-oriented 
people who generally prefer to “think 
through,” rather than to “act out,” prob- 
lems. They have marked needs to organize 
and understand the world. They enjoy am- 
biguous work tasks and intraceptive activi- 
ties and possess somewhat unconventional 
values and attitudes. They avoid interper- 
sonal problems which require interpersonal 
with groups of people or with new people 
from day to day. 

In general this orientation is designated 
as intellectuality since the concept seems 
to subsume the following key variables 
represented in this classification: (a) Ab- 
straction as opposed to concreteness; (b) 
Anality as opposed to orality; (c) Intracep- 
tion as opposed to extraception; (d) Aso- 
ciality as opposed to sociality. Weinstein’s 
work suggests that this orientation repre- 
sents the anal retentive character (1953). 
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Stern’s concept of the Rational type also 
resembles the major outline for this orienta- 
tion (1956). Fromm’s Hoarding orientation 
and Horney’s Detached type appear to be 
similar types (Blum, 1953). 

The Supportive Orientation. Persons of 
this orientation prefer teaching or thera- 
peutic roles, which may reflect a desire 
for attention and socialization in a struc- 
tured, and therefore safe, setting. They 
possess verbal and interpersonal skills. 
They are also characterized as responsible, 
socially oriented and accepting of feminine 
impulses and roles. Their chief values are 
humanistic and religious. They are threat- 
ened by and avoid situations requiring in- 
tellectual problem-solving, physical skills 
or highly ordered activities, since they pre- 
fer to deal with problems through feeling 
and interpersonal manipulations of others. 


Persons of this class are best typified as 
orally dependent in the sense of being ver- 
bal, feminine, and dependent. This orienta- 
tion corresponds to Fromm’s Receptive 
orientation and Horney’s Compliant type 
(Blum, 1953). Weinstein’s study of social 
workers supports these hypotheses (1953). 


The Conforming Orientation. Persons of 
this class prefer structured verbal and nu- 
merical activities, and subordinate roles. 
They achieve their goals through conform- 
ity. In this fashion, they obtain satisfaction 
and avoid the conflict and anxiety aroused 
by ambiguous situations or problems in- 
volving interpersonal relationships and 
physical skills. Their habitual subordina- 
tion of personal needs appears to make 
them generally effective in well-structured 
tasks. Their values and attitudes represent 
strong identifications with power, externals, 
and status. 


This orientation is perhaps best charac- 
terized as extraception: conformity, a 
whole-hearted acceptance of cultural values 
and attitudes, a living in the eyes of others 
with an emphasis on excessive self-control. 
The latter emphasis reveals a related pat- 
tern of adjustment which may develop al- 
most necessarily from the need to conform 
—the obsessive concern with rules and regu- 
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lations for living. The stereopathic type 
as conceptualized by Stern, et al. (1956) 
parallels this orientation. 

The Persuasive Orientation. Persons of 
this class prefer to use their verbal skills in 
situations which provide opportunities for 
dominating, selling, or leading others. They 
conceive of themselves as strong masculine 
leaders. They avoid well-defined language 
or work situations as well as situations re- 
quiring long periods of intellectual effort. 
Although they share a common orientation 
of extraception, they differ from persons of 
the Conforming orientation in their need 
for ambiguous verbal tasks and related 
skills; their sociality; and their greater con- 
cern with power, status, and leadership. 

This class is best designated as having 
an “oral aggressive” orientation. Wein- 
stein’s study of lawyers supports this con- 
ceptualization (1933). Froram’s Marketing 
orientation and Horney’s Aggressive type 
(Blum, 1953) correspond in general outline. 

The Esthetic Orientation. In general, per- 
sons of this orientation prefer indirect re- 
lationships with others. They prefer dealing 
with environmental problems through self- 
expression in artistic media. They avoid 
problems requiring interpersonal interac- 
tion, a high degree of structuring, or physi- 
cal skills. They resemble persons with an 
intellectual orientation in their intracep- 
tiveness and lack of sociability. They differ 
from the latter group in that they appear 
to have a greater need for individualistic 
expression, are more feminine, and perhaps 
have less ego strength; that is, they ap- 
pear to have less self-control and a greater 
need for direct emotional expression, and 
they probably suffer more from emotional 
disturbance. Feather (1950), for example, 
has found that maladjusted students in 
MMPI terms tend to have high scores on 
the artistic, literary, and musical scales of 
the Kuder. The complex person on Bar- 
ron’s complexity-simplicity dimension 
(1953) reflects this orientation. Segal’s find- 
ings (1954) for advanced accounting and 
creative writing students are also consonant 
with the summaries for the conformity and 
esthetic environments. 
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The Level Hierarchy 


Within a given class of occupations the 
level of choice is a function of intelligence 
and self-evaluation, variables which can be 
defined by intelligence tests and status 
scales. Self-evaluation might best be de- 
fined by scales of occupational content, 
such as the OL scale of the Strong or Sim’s 
occupational status scale (1952). The per- 
son’s score for a status scale of the former 
type is assumed to represent an estimate of 
self-evaluation, a general concept which in- 
cludes one’s status needs, and perception 
of level of competence and potential com- 
petence, and the self-estimate of one’s 
worth with respect to others. The most 
direct evidence for the existence of a self- 
evaluative disposition is furnished by the 
Q-sort analysis of high and low scores on 
an MMPI status scale employed by Block 
and Bailey (1955) in an assessment study of 
100 Air Force Officers. The significant 
Q-sort statements for high and low scorers 
appear congruent with the “self-evaluation” 
hypothesis, especially since “low scorers” 
are described by raters as: “. . . lacks con- 
fidence in his own ability, is self-abasing; 
feels unworthy, guilty, humble; given to 
self-blame . . .” In contrast, the high scorers 
appear to reflect a very positive self-evalua- 
tion: “... is an effective leader, emphasizes 
success and productive achievement .. .” 
A study by Barnett is also consistent with 
the self-evaluation hypothesis. Barnett 
(1952) reports a correlation of —.73 be- 
tween the OL score and an index of satis- 
faction with chronic unemployment. “As 
OL scores increased in magnitude expressed 
satisfaction with vagrancy declined.” 

Presumably self-evaluation is a function 
of the life history in which education, socio- 
economic origin, and family influences are 
major determinauts. The importance of 
these factors for Cctermining level of choice 
is exemplified by Hollingshead’s study 
(1949) of adolescents in a midwestern com- 
munity, in which level of choice was close- 
ly related to student socio-economic status. 

The factors of self-evaluation and in- 
telligence are assumed to summate and 
determine level of choice. Their relative 


degree of influence is presently unclear, 
although this theory assumes their equal 
importance. The following formula indi- 
cates the relationship between the more 
significant factors affecting level of oc 
cupational choice. 

Occupational Level = (Intelligence + 
Self-evaluation), where self-evaluation is a 
function of socio-economic origin, need for 
status, education, and self-concept. 

By categorizing these factors in terms of 
their implication for approximate level of 
choice, it may be possible to manipulate 
them for prediction and exploratory pur- 
poses. For example, the intelligence levels 
developed by Miner (1957) or others could 


be used in conjunction with status scales | 


categorized for similar levels to make pre- 
dictions about occupational level. It ap- 
pears possible to make predictions by 


averaging the ranks for these variables. The | 
resultant of these variables is designated © 
as the occupational level; the ordering of © 


levels is the level hierarchy. For example, 
if four intelligence and self-evaluation levels 
are assumed, then the averaging of levels 
yields the series of predictions shown be- 
low. Presumably the empirical study of 


these variables should yield an analogous | 


formula for predicting level of choice. 


Person 


Level + Level = 
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The Interaction of the Person and 
the Vocational Environments 


Schematically, the vocational choice proc- | 


ess may be outlined as follows: 


1. The person directs himself toward 
the major occupational class for which his 
development has impelled him by selecting 
the occupational class at the head of his 
particular hierarchy of classes. This dimen- 
sion of choice is designated as the range of 
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choice, or the variety of relatively different 
major choices. 

2. Within a major class of occupations, 
the person’s selection of an occupation is a 
function of his self-evaluation and his abil- 
ity (intelligence) to perform adequately 
in his chosen environment. 

3. Both of the above processes are 
mediated by a series of personal factors, 
including self-knowledge and evaluation, 
knowledge of occupational classes (range 
of information and the degree of differ- 
entiation between and within occupational 
environments), the orderliness of the de- 
velopmental hierarchy; and a series of en- 
vironmental factors including the range of 
potential environments, social pressures 
from family and peers, evaluations of em- 
ployers and potential employers, and limita- 
tions—arbitrary in terms of the theory— 
imposed by socio-economic resources and 
the physical environment. 


The Role of the Developmental Hierarchy 


In the development of the person, a quasi- 
serial order is established so that the per- 
son has an ordering of preferences for the 
six major environments. In analytic terms, 
this ordering appears analogous to the ef- 
fects of the psycho-sexual history. The or- 
ientation heading the hierarchy may repre- 
sent the highest level of fixation, and the 
ordering of subsequent orientations may 
represent the traces of other levels of de- 
velopment in order of their influence in 
the adult personality. The nature of this 
ordering affects the person’s range of vo- 
cational choice in a variety of ways: 

1. A well-defined hierarchy (one de- 
velopmental pattern dominating all others) 
results in directional choice with minimal 
conflict or vacillation. 

2. An ambiguous hierarchy (two or more 
competing developmental patterns) results 
in vacillation in direction of choice, or no 
choice. 

3. Blocking of the hierarchical choice by 
economic factors, employer evaluation (re- 
jection), or any other factor in a well- 
defined hierarchy results in the selection 
of the second developmental pattern if the 


second pattern dominates the third pattern. 
If the second and third patterns are of 
equal strength, then vacillation in direction 
of choice occurs. 

4a. Although persons with the same 
dominant adjustive pattern may head in 
the same direction, differences in the or- 
dering of the remaining patterns will re- 
sult in differences in stability of choice; 
that is, modal patterns will be associated 
with stability and atypical patterns with 
instability. The work of Hoyt, Smith, and 
Levy (1957) is relevant to the latter hypoth- 
esis. They hypothesized that “the greater 
the integration of an individual’s interest 
pattern, the greater the stability of his 
SVIB profile.” Their re-testing of a sample 
of 121 students over a four-year period con- 
firmed this hypothesis. 

More convincing evidence of the rela- 
tion of profile patterns and stability of 
choice has been obtained by Strong (1943, 
pp. 388-411), and Strong and Tucker 
(1952). The latter study of military physi- 
cians appears to illustrate “drifting” in terms 
of “range of choice.” Strong finds that physi- 
cians who have become Army Command 
and Staff medical officers differ from other 
service physicians in that they have higher 
average scores on the SVIB for the follow- 
ing occupational keys: public administrator, 
office worker, personnel manager, math- 
science teacher, life insurance salesman. 
These results suggest that physicians with 
secondary business and leadership motiva- 
tion are more apt to “drift” into adminis- 
trative roles than are physicians with more 
typical or modal patterns for physicians. 

4b. Modal patterning for a particular 
class of occupations makes for optimal 
functioning. A useful index of modal pat- 
terning can be obtained from the Strong 
literature. A sample of modal Kuder pat- 
terns has been classified by Holland, e¢ al. 
(1953) and appears to be more amenable 
to research than are the Strong patterns. 
The latter study in which Barnette’s data 
(1951) were re-examined by the use of 
modal Kuder patterns suggests that veterans 
with modal patterns for a particular occupa- 
tional class are more apt to be judged “suc- 
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cessful” than are veterans with more atypi- 
cal patterns. Similarly, Terman reports that 
his “C” group, or the low achievers of his 
gifted group, were characterized by a “con- 
siderable number of men . . . whose em- 
ployment records indicated they were drift- 
ers” (1947, p. 325). They were character- 
ized further by having more C’s and fewer 
A’s on the SVIB as well as having lower OL 
scores. His findings suggest that his C 
group had many individuals without well- 
defined hierarchies, with negative self- 
evaluations (low OL), and with a history 
of vocational indecision, which seems loose- 
ly consistent with the present theory. 

4c. Patterning may affect the intensity 
of a particular direction or the resistance 
to external forces. Persons with a particular 
adjustive orientation and modal pattern for 
that particular direction may be expected 
to have more resistance to external pres- 
sures than will persons with the same 
dominant direction but with an atypical 
pattern for that direction. Modal patterns 
as opposed to atypical patterns probably 
should be regarded as integrated patterns 
—integrated in the sense that they represent 
a set of values, attitudes, and adjustive 
skills consistent with modal profiles found 
among many people, so that related classes 
of occupations occur at the top of the hier- 
archy and unrelated classes occur at the 
bottom. The examination of Strong’s scale 
matrices and patterns (1943; Darley & 
Hagenah, 1955), and the classification codes 
developed by Holland, et al. for the Kuder 
(1953), demonstrate the clustering of simi- 
lar occupations not only in terms of positive 
values and desired situations, but also in 
terms of values, problems, and environ- 
ments which are devaluated or avoided. 
Personal and Occupational Knowledge 

Self-knowledge operates to increase or 
decrease the accuracy with which the per- 
son makes a choice. Self-knowledge is de- 
fined as a person’s ability to make discrim- 
inations among potential environments in 
terms of his own attributes. Self-knowledge 
may or may not be expressed in verbal 
statements of “insight.” Self-evaluation as 
distinguished from self-knowledge is the 
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worth the person attributes to himself. 


Self-knowledge refers to the amount of in- | 


formation the person possesses about him- 


self. Over-evaluation leads to the selection | 


of environments beyond the person’s adap- © 
tive skills (unrealistic aspirations) and 
under-evaluation leads to the selection of 
environments below the person’s skills. 


Hypotheses. This formulation suggests 


the following hypotheses: 


1. Persons with inaccurate self-knowl- 
edge make inadequate choices more fre- 


quently than do persons with more ac- 


curate self-appraisals. 


2. Persons with limited self-knowledge, ’ 


including self-evaluation, may make inade- | 
quate choices with respect to both range | 
and level of choice. 

8. Persons whose 


(relative level of intelligence) will repre- 
sent the extremes of inadequate vocational 
choice. In contrast, persons with relatively | 
accurate self-knowledge will make more 
adequate choices. 

A person’s knowledge of occupational 
classes sets loose limits on his range of | 
choice. A person’s differentiation of the | 
major classes and the specific occupations | 
within classes also affects the accuracy with | 
which he can make adequate and stable 
choices. If, for example, he thinks only of 
“laboring jobs” versus “clerical jobs,” he 
can make only crude choices with a rela- | 
tively low probability of being adequate. 
The person who can differentiate kinds of — 
clerical and laboring jobs is apt to make © 
choices with a higher probability of ade- 
quacy. Since it is assumed that the person 
learns about occupational environments, it 
is assumed further that a “selective percep- 
tion” of environments takes place which re- | 
sults in learning more about some environ- | 
ments than about others, especially of the | 
environments potentially meaningful for | 
the person’s developmental hierarchy. : 


ASAE 


Hypotheses. This formulation suggests 
hypotheses such as the following: ie 
1. Persons with more information about | : 
occupational environments make more ade- | a 
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quate choices than do persons with less 
information. 

2. Adequacy of choice is in part a func- 
tion of age, since time alone provides more 
learning opportunities for the accumula- 
tion of information. 

8. Persons with more adequate choices 
will exhibit greater differentiation and or- 
ganization of occupational knowledge than 
will persons with less adequate choices. 

4, The amount of occupational knowl- 
edge will be positively correlated with the 
person’s developmental hierarchy; that is, 
the person will know more about the oc- 
cupations heading his hierarchy than he 
will about occupations at the bottom of 
the hierarchy. 

The validity of the first hypothesis is 
suggested by Stone’s study of the effects 
of occupational courses and vocational 
counseling (1948). In clinical practice, 
much vocational counseling rests on this 
assumption, since it is the basis for provid- 
ing occupational information to clients. 
External Influences 

A variety of obvious external influences 
also affects the operation of the develop- 
mental hierarchy. Vocational opportunities, 
for example, limit the range of possible 
choices; likewise, the social pressures 
created by significant persons affect both 
the level and direction of choice. Persons 
who have a well-ordered hierarchy with a 
modal pattern for a given class of occupa- 
tions will be least affected by such forces, 
while persons with ambiguous hierarchies 
will be most affected. 

The time at which social influence oc- 
curs is crucial in affecting choice. In early 
adolescence, prior to a well-integrated hier- 
archy, social pressures probably have 
marked effect. Similarly, the childhood re- 
lationships outlined by Roe (1957) un- 
doubtedly are of considerable importance in 
establishing a particular hierarchy, al- 
though parental relationships are only one 
set of many important environmental in- 
fluences. In contrast, social pressures in 


8The inherited physical, temperamental, and 
psychological abilities are probably of equal sig- 
nificance. Likewise, sibling and peer relationships, 
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late adolescence or early adulthood would 
be less influential. 

In Figure 1 the interactions are dia- 
grammed for a person with a typical 
Motoric orientation at the second level of 
choice. The basic dimensions of the occu- 
pational classification shown in this figure 
are, of course, similar to Roe’s (1956). The 
major differences lie in the rationale for 
level of choice and the number and defini- 
tion of the major occupational classes. This 
classification scheme will be treated more 
extensively in a separate paper. 

The dotted lines from peer, parents, and 
sibling to the person indicate the social in- 
fluences exerted for particular occupational 
environments (E) and the level (L) with- 
in a particular environment. The numbers 
accompanying these symbols refer to the 
numbered environments and levels. Simi- 
larly, the dotted lines from the environ- 
ments to the person symbolize knowledge 
(K), including knowledge of barriers, that 
the person has about the various environ- 
ments. The magnitude of the accompany- 
ing number is an index of the amount of 
information that the person possesses about 
each environment. In conjunction with oc- 
cupational knowledge, self-knowledge op- 
erates to facilitate or inhibit the operation 
of the hierarchies by acting as a screen 
among these various forces and hierarchies. 


Some Potential Research 


The present theory suggests a number 
of research problems. Admittedly in order 


as well as childhood and adolescent social, educa- 
tional, and prevocational experiences, are assumed 
to make significant contributions to the formation 
of the personal hierarchy. In the present theory it 
is assumed that vocational interest inventories re- 
flect the end product of this developmental proc- 
ess. This is especially plausible when the individual 
Strong keys are reviewed clinically. For example, 
the parental atmospheres suggested by Roe’s theor- 
izing may be obtained by inference from the Strong 
keys. Such inferences, however, are not necessary 
to implement the present theory and appear of les- 
ser immediate value in studying the vocational 
choice process, although the effects of childhood 
training practices are required to provide a more 
complete analysis of vocational choice in an ulti- 
mate sense. 
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Fig. 1. Constructs and Dimensions for 


to execute these studies more explicit def- 
initions and additional clarification of some 
concepts are required in most instances; 
however, these difficulties do not appear 
insurmountable. The following paragraphs 
summarize some research directions. 

1. The value of the concept of a de- 
velopmental hierarchy appears amenable to 
study and extension through the use of 
coded interest inventories. Recent work by 
Hoyt, et al. (1957) also provides a method 


the Prediction of Vocational Choice. 


and some evidence for the value of this | 


concept. 
2. The determination of level of choice f é 
might be explored through the use of in- | 





telligence, status, and self-concept meas- | 


ures, in order to define the relationships 


among these variables and the integrative | 


value of the concept, self-evaluation. 


3. Simple occupational knowledge tests | 4 
might be devised to explore the relation- | 


ships hypothesized in the theory concern- | 
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ing the amount and selective perception 
of occupational information as well as the 
correlations between developmental and 
level hierarchies, and occupational informa- 
tion. 

4. The proposed occupational environ- 
ment classification might be examined and 
clarified rationally by reviewing the evi- 
dence for a sample of typical occupations 
for each orientation and at each level, and 
by the administration of appropriate assess- 
ment devices. A systematic review of the 
evidence relating to major occupations, 
and an examination of the extent to which 
the present theory adequately integrates 
the available data, are the next steps in 
checking the theory. The present classifica- 
tions are, of course, only a set of prelimin- 
ary sketches. What is needed is a set of 
well-integrated portraits obtained by re- 
viewing the evidence, classifying it, and 
interpreting it in terms of meaningful pat- 
terns and variables. 

5. More complex studies of the inter- 
action of the key variables in the theory 
might be attempted by using the available 
definitions. Such studies even if done with- 
out precise definition may serve to high- 
light neglected variables and relationships. 


Received March 1, 1958. 
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Comment 


The past twenty years have witnessed 
an accelerating pace in the development of 
a theory of vocational choices. By far the 
greatest emphasis has been upon linking 
vocational with personality development. 
Holland starts from the premise that other 
than intra-individual factors are also of im- 
portance in accounting for vocational 
choices. This far he has taken an indisput- 
able position. He goes on seemingly to ar- 
gue that a theory of vocational choice is 
incomplete unless it combines the intra- 
and extra-individual factors. I must hasten 
to add that not all of the above is explicit- 
ly stated, but is, I believe, implied by the 
introductory discussion. 

To this reviewer there is room for doubt 
that Holland has offered more than another 
version of theory oriented: to intra-individ- 
ual factors. At the same time this theory 
represents an ambitious attempt to launch 
a program of research on vocational choice 
and as such it adds to the rapidly expand- 
ing stream of contributions in the post 
World War II period. Holland offers us 
interesting and stimulating descriptions of 
classes of occupations and classes of per- 
sons. Though neither of these is completely 
new—he makes their antecedents reason- 
ably clear—the organization is sufficiently 
different to capture attention. Particularly 
worthwhile is his effort to integrate a var- 
iety of studies. 

So much for a quick overview. When I 
examine the newly offered theory, I find 
that it restates basic assumptions that can 
be traced back through Super to Carter 
and perhaps even farther. These assump- 
tions are statements of the sets of influ- 


ences which are expected to have shaped 


the individual's dispositions with regard | 
to choice. The author amplifies his assump- | 


tions by setting up categories designed to 


specify the terms of the occupational en- | 
vironments, the modal personal orientations | 
and the assumption of a developmental | 
hierarchy. The occupational categories and | 
the categories of personal orientation are | 
dimensions | 
found in the widely-used interest inven- | 
tories and are only slightly different from | 
other occupational classifications. In offer- | 
ing classifications of occupations it might | 


familiar translations of the 


be said that Holland has gone beyond a 
“need-centered” theory. But other need- 
centered theorists (Roe is the clearest ex- 


ample) also offer classifications of occupa- | 
tions and allow for the alternatives avail- | 


able in attempting to predict choice. 
It is debatable how much, beyond greater 


vividness, is added by the typology of per- | 
sonal orientations. Since it will surely © 


founder on the discontinuity requirement, 





as do most typologies, it ends up as de- 


scriptions of dimensions along which per- 
sons are distributed and as such becomes a 
functional duplication of the occupational 


categories. In this sense we have a series _ 


of joint scales on which persons and oc- 
cupations can be distributed. 

Though he spends most of his time on 
the cross-sectional analysis of occupations 
and persons, Holland proposes to provide 


a theory of development. He offers the | 


Sort 





interesting notion of the ordering of a de- | 
velopmental hierarchy as a resultant of | 
something analogous to psycho-sexual his- | 
tory in psychoanalytic theory. Unfortunate- | 
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ly, with our appetite thus whetted, he 
leaves us while he turns to descriptions of 
various alternative end states. No further 
clues as to the decisive factors in develop- 
ment are offered. Is there more than an 
analogous relationship to psycho-sexual de- 
velopment? Is the developmental order- 
ing somehow a resultant of self-knowledge 
and evaluation or vice versa? Perhaps Hol- 
land or someone else will yet give us an 
answer. It would be useful even though it 
were only to identify important focal points 
in development where we can observe the 
shaping of vocational choice in so far as it 
is shaped through individual development 
as contrasted with supra-individual deter- 
miners. 
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It seems to me, then, that this article will 
serve to maintain our impetus in interest 
theory and research but it remains to be 
seen whether or not it will provide the 
basis for a big break-through. Holland will 
surely stimulate exploration of his sug- 
gested hierarchies and their interaction with 
other factors. In addition, his notions of the 
equation between occupational level score 
and the sum of intelligence plus self-evalu- 
ation will catch the eye of the research- 
oriented psychologist and will challenge 
him to submit these to even more precise 
empirical tests. 


Edward S. Bordin 
University of Michigan 
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An Integrated Approach to Research on 


Therapeutic Counseling with Samples of Results 


J. McV. Hunt, Thomas N. Ewing, Rolfe LaForge, and William M. Gilbert* 
University of Illinois 


The program of research on therapeutic 
counseling in the Student Counseling Serv- 
ice at the University of Illinois has, at var- 
ious times, been characterized as integrated, 
as comprehensive, and as social-psychologi- 
cal. 


The program may be called integrated 
because it is concerned, all at once, with 
most of the salient aspects of therapeutic 
counseling. In fact, the motivation for our 
program came from dissatisfaction with 
the piecemeal nature of research in this 
field where each study has usually been 
concerned with but a single relationship 
(See Hunt, 1952). Studies focusing upon 
the outcome of therapeutic counseling, for 
instance, tell us nothing about the charac- 
teristics of the clients who improve as com- 
pared with those who do not, nothing about 
the factors in the counselor-client relation- 
ship which go with improvement, nothing 
about the characteristics of both clients 
and counselors which determine the factors 
in the counselor-client relationship. In fact, 
studies concerned strictly with outcome 
usually tell us nothing about the various 
things that therapeutic counselors would 
most like to know. We have termed our 


1Read at the meetings of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
March 81, 1958. This program of research was 
initiated with the support of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, and the in- 
vestigators are especially grateful for the impetus 
which this initial support gave to the program. It 
has also been supported by the Research Board of 
the University of Illinois and the later stages have 
been supported mainly by grants from the National 
Institute of Mental Health of the USPHS Grants 
M-1041 (C2) and a contract with the Office of 
Naval Research Nonr-1834 (12). 
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program integrated because we are at- 
tempting to get the various kinds of data 
with which to deal at once with all these 
various factors of client improvement, client 
characteristics, counselor characteristics, 
counselor-client relationships, and the var- 
ious variables within the counseling pro- 
cess, as they are related to the outcome of 
counseling and to each other. 

Our program is labeled comprehensive, 
because we are deliberately attempting to 
get as many different measures of each 
factor as is feasible on a single sample of 
clients and their counselors. 

The program is termed social-psychologi- 
cal because we see both the counselor and 
the client in this dyad as subjects for study, 
and because we are concerned with what 
is required in a fruitful therapeutic match 
of counselor characteristics and client char- 
acteristics. 

In summary, we are concerned within 
one research program: (1) with the rela- 
tionships between client-improvement and 
(a) client characteristics, (b) counselor 
characteristics, (c) counselor-client rela- 
tionships, and (d) process factors; (2) be- 
cause our instruments of measurement are 
so inadequate, we are concerned with using 
evidence of these relationships to improve 
our diagnostic and measuring tools; (3) 
with the relationships between client-char- 
acteristics and counselor-characteristics and 
counselor acceptance and liking of clients. 


Method 


For the purpose of this research pro- 
gram, the procedures of the Student Coun- 
seling Service were modified and tried out 
in a pilot-run. 
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The receptionist referred each client who 
came to the Counseling Service with a re- 
quest that implied an emotional or personal 
problem to a diagnostic interviewer. In an 
exploratory interview, the purposes of 
which. were to get acquainted with the 
client and to obtain a minimum of speci- 
fied diagnostic information, the diagnosti- 
cian decided whether the client seemed to 
be in need of therapeutic counseling. If he 
was, the research program was described 
to him. If he accepted referral to the pro- 
gram, the diagnostician also arranged ap- 
pointments for the initial battery of diagnos- 
tic tests and assigned the client to a thera- 
peutic counselor. The assignment to thera- 
peutic counselors was based upon a rota- 
tional plan designed to approximate ran- 
domization. A good many clients, however, 
came with requests for specific counselors. 
Where the diagnostic counselor got the im- 
pression that getting the requested coun- 
selor was very important to the prospec- 
tive client, the client was assigned to the 
requested counselor. This meant that only 
about half of the clients in our pliot-run 
were really assigned in random fashion. 

The initial battery of diagnostic tests in- 
cluded, in the projective category, the Ror- 
schach and the Thematic Apperception 
Test, and Gilbert’s Self-Interview, in which 
the client talks into a microphone about 
10 intimate areas of his life as set forth 
in typewritten questions. In the objective 
category we used Cattell’s 16 PF test, the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory, Osgood’s Semantic Differential, and 
McQuitty’s Test of Integration. Even 
though the Cattell 16 PF Test and the 
MMPI were alternated, this battery took 
between three and four hours of the client’s 
time before he got to see his therapeutic 
counselor. This is too much time for diag- 
nostic instruments. We need shorter in- 
struments that yield more useful informa- 
tion. 

After the third therapeutic interview, the 
counselor described his client on the Ewing 
Personal Rating Form, which consists of 
descriptive adjectives. At this same time, 
the client was asked to describe himself, 


his ideal self, and his counselor, using this 
Ewing Personal Rating Form. 

Whenever the client continued in thera- 
peutic counseling through five-or-more in- 
terviews, the therapeutic counselor judged 
the improvement in the client, or deteriora- 
tion if such occurred, with the aid of the 
Hunt-Kogan Movement Scale (1950; Hunt 
et al., 1650). This scale serves fairly ade- 
quately to equate the judgments made by 
different judges so long as they were all 
looking at the same data. At the time coun- 
seling was planfully terminated, the coun- 
selor described his client again on the 
Ewing Form, and the client was asked to 
repeat the battery of diagnostic tests and to 
return to his diagnostician for a terminal 
interview. 

For most clients, all the interviews, both 
diagnostic and therapeutic, have been tape- 
recorded. The counselors have taken the 
same tests as the clients, but only once. 
Moreover, in order to get ratings of coun- 
selors on the same variables used for the 
clients, each counselor was asked to rate 
himself, his ideal self, and each other coun- 
selor on the same sets of scales used by 
the diagnosticians and therapeutic coun- 
selors in rating clients. 

Although this research added appreciably 
to the work-load of the counseling staff, 
our experience of more than two years 
demonstrated that such a modification of 
service procedures is entirely feasible.” 


The Samples of Clients and Counselors 
The sample of 197 clients for this pilot- 
run consisted largely of college students, 


2Without special pay for the counselors and sup- 
port for extra personnel to take up the time used 
by the counselors in the research procedures, it 
was feasible, of course, only because of the interest 
and cooperation of these therapeutic counselors. 
One of the social benefits deriving from the em- 
phasis on research in our programs of training in 
clinical and counseling psychology is that psycho- 
therapists with such training are so ready to sub- 
mit their professional skills and practices to the 
sort of scrutiny they have been given in this pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, in any resumption of data- 
gathering, it would be highly important to have 
support with which to pay counselors for the extra, 
overtime work involved and to replace for the 
agency the service time absorbed in the research. 
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but included a few members of the faculty 
and a few non-academic employees of the 
University as well. In terms of diagnostic 
categories commonly used to indicate how 
serious a disturbance is, the clients of the 
Service cover a range from the psychoses, 
at one extreme, through the psychoneuroses 
and character disorders, to the situational 
emotional disturbances, at the other ex- 
treme. (Psychotic clients are referred to 
psychiatric agencies. ) 

The therapeutic counselors numbered 
eight, but six accounted for the majority 
of the cases used in the sample. So far as 
training is concerned, one is Adlerian, one 
Neo-Freudian, one Rogerian, and the re- 
maining three might be termed eclectic. 
Five had had ten or more years of ex- 
perience; the sixth had had between five 
and ten years. The other two each had had 
about three years of experience. 


Results 


Only a progress report of results can be 
made. The work of analyzing the data is 
far from completion. 


Our first strategy is to relate every meas- 
ure of client personality, of counselor-client 
relationships, and of process to the outcome 
of therapy, and then to analyze the struc- 
ture of those items that turn out to be 
related to outcome. Some of the time we 
are testing propositions from clinical lore; 
sometimes we are repeating other studies; 
sometimes we are merely searching for hy- 
potheses. ‘The outcome of therapy is as- 
sessed in two ways. The first is based on 
when and, how the client dropped out. 
The second is based on change in the client 
as judged by the therapeutic counselor, or 
the diagnostic interviewer, with the aid of 
the Hunt-Kogan Movement Scale. 


Do Clients Remain in Counseling? 


We turn first to the drop-out rate for 
the clients of our Student Counseling Serv- 
ice. Of the 197 clients referred to the re- 
search project, 143 were beginning a new 
series of therapeutic interviews or were 
seeking therapy for the first time. Of these, 
67, or approximately 47 per cent dropped 


out before the fifth therapeutic interview. 
Thus they drifted out before sufficient in- 
formation had accumulated for the thera- 
peutic counselor to make a judgment of 
movement (Hunt & Kogan, 1950). Al- 
though we have no comparative data on 
drop-out from other Universitiy counseling 
services, this figure corresponds rather 
closely to the half of cases which terminate 
treatment before the sixth interview in the 
VA mental hygiene clinics, where treat- 
ment is also free (L. S. Rogers, 1958).® 
This figure of 47 per cent may also be com- 
pared with that of the 80 per cent who 
drop out before the fifth interview at the 
Family Service of the Community Service 
Society of New York (Hunt, et al., 1950). 


Do Clients Show Improvement? 
Elsewhere Hunt, Kogan, and Blenkner 
(1950) have pointed out that the first 
evaluative question concerns whether im- 
provement in clients is associated with any 
of the processes or services we use to help 
them. If the answer is generally negative, 
it is clear that the goals of the service are 
not being achieved, and we need not even 
raise the subsequent question about causal 
relationship. In our total sample of 93 
clients who received more than five inter- 
views (some of them over 100), only one 
was judged to show deterioration and only 
eight to show no change; the remaining 84, 
or 89 per cent were judged to have im- 
proved. This figure includes those judged 
to show only a minimal improvement of 
five steps on the 40 steps of improvement 
available in the Hunt-Kogan Movement 
Scale. (This scale also contains 20 steps 
of deterioration.) This figure can be com- 
pared with the repeated reports that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the cases (50 
per cent to 90 per cent, see Hunt & Kogan, 
1950) show improvement under various 


3Lawrence S. Rogers, author of this report, has 
been kind enough to supply us the data from his 
more recent study of drop-out rates for the past 
nine years at one of these VA clinics. The percent- 
age of patients dropping out after four or less inter- 
views has ranged from 88 per cent to 55 per cent; 
thus our own rate of drop-out falls toward the 
center of this range. 
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kinds of psychotherapy and social casework. 
Since we have no basis for comparing the 
diagnostic status of the patients or clients 
involved,* however, all that can be said 
is that we can give an affirmative answer 
to what Hunt, et al. (1950), have called 
the first evaluative question. Moreover, the 
results of therapeutic counseling at our Stu- 
dent Counseling Service apparently com- 
pare favorably with those reported by 
other types of agency. 

It should be added that 36 of the 93 
clients who received at least five interviews 
were judged to show 20 or more steps of 
improvement. This constitutes substantial 
improvement as is indicated by the case- 
description exemplifying 20 steps of im- 
provement.® This finding that approximate- 
ly 47 per cent of our cases show such a 
high degree of improvement sounds an 
encouraging note with regard to the ef- 
ficacy of our therapeutic counseling. This 
figure of 47 per cent may be compared with 
24 per cent of Family Service cases that 
show this degree of improvement (Hunt, 
et al., 1950). Unfortunately, we have no 
corresponding figures from other student 
counseling centers or mental health clinics. 


4Since this was written, Lawrence S. Rogers has 
supplied us with comparable data from govern- 
ment-aided mental hygiene clinics in California, 
Colorado (Denver), Iowa, Kansas, Texas, and Wis- 
consin where the numbers of treated cases range 
from 216 to 1,649 and total 4,081. The percentages 
of treated cases judged to have improved in these 
various samples range from 60.2 to 81.1, with 
71.04 per cent of the total judged to have im- 
proved. These data also show that the 4,081 pa- 
tients came from 10,904 referrals. In other words, 
37.48 per cent of referrals were treated. What non- 
treatment means is not specified. Since approxi- 
mately half of the clients (the information avail- 
able does not specify whether the base is total 
referrals or the “treated” portion) drop out with 
no more than five interviews, perhaps a higher 
portion of them are judged not to improve. On the 
other hand, the high percentage judged to have 
improved in our sample may be a function of the 
fact that only clients remaining in counseling for 
five interviews are judged. 

5It should be noted that these case-descriptions 
exemplify the+-2 degree of movement in the orig- 
inal version of the manual (Hunt & Kogan, 1950, 
p. 45ff). When the scale was revised (Kogan, et al., 
1952), each step was divided into 10 sub-steps. 


How Well Do Judgments of Movement 
Agree When They Come from Two Differ- 
ent Interviewers of the Same Clients? 


Previous work with the Hunt-Kogan 
Movement Scale had demonstrated that 
judgments from various judges could be 
standardized, so long as these judges were 
examining the same data, i.e., looking at the 
same written description of cases. Our 
work at the Institute of Welfare Research 
demonstrated that we could guarantee an 
inter-judge correlation of about +.8 under 
these circumstances. What we did not know 
was how much intersubjective agreement 
was to be expected when two judges had 
interviewed the same group of persons in- 
stead of examining written case descrip- 
tions? From the work of Greenspoon (1953) 
and of Verplanck (1955), it has become 
quite clear that the behavior of an inter- 
viewee can be influenced appreciably by 
an interviewer. Moreover, Quay (1958) has 
recently demonstrated that substantial 
shifts in childhood memories can be ef- 
fected with such minimal bits of interviewer 
behavior, as “hmm” emitted after one of 
two classes of memories. This would sug- 
gest that different interviewers, in eliciting 
from a given series of clients quite dif- 
ferent behavioral data, might be expected 
to give quite different judgments of the 
change (improvement or deterioration) in 
the various clients in the series. If this 
happened, the correlation between judg- 
ments of movement based on direct con- 
tact of the judges with the clients under- 
going psychotherapy might be reduced to 
nearly zero. We are happy to report that 
this was not the case in our work. 


For 25 of the clients who have completed 
our program, and for whom results have 
been analyzed, a correlation of +.63 was 
obtained between movement judgments 
from the therapeutic counselor and move- 
ment judgments from the diagnostic inter- 
viewers who saw the clients only before 
and after counseling. The median amounts 
of movement reported for the series of 25 
clients by the two kinds of judges are iden- 
tical. We had not dared to hope for such 
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a high degree of agreement from different 
interviewers. While +.63 is of course lower 
than the +.80 obtained with case descrip- 
tions, it is high enough to insure that there 
is enough real variance controlled by 
judgments of live clients to be meaningful. 
If this holds up for the remaining clients, 
it will be encouraging evidence of the basic 
reliability and usefulness of judgmental 





measures of client change. 


What Characteristics of Clients Predict 
the Outcome of Therapeutic Counseling? 


Relating the personal characteristics of 
clients to measures of outcome has two 


purposes. We want to know, obviously, 
what characteristics will predict outcome. 
But we also want to determine which of 
our too-numerous diagnostic devices and 
variables are most likely to be useful in 
making predictions of outcome. 

Table 1 lists the characteristics of clients 
taken from our Personality Description In- 
ventory as judged by diagnostic interview- 
ers, which are associated with whether or 
not clients start counseling, with whether 
they fail-to-start or complete counseling, 
and with whether they start-and-drop-out 
or complete counseling. Those, for instance, 
who complete counseling as compared with 


Table 1 


Client Characteristics, as Rated by Diagnostic Interviewers, Which Are Associated 
with Whether Clients Start Counseling, Start and Drop Out, or Complete 
Counseling (Total N=145; Items on PEI=54; Statistic—Chi?, p<.05) 








Drop out Complete Complete 
(relative to (relative to (relative to 
Do not Begin) Do not Begin) Drop Out) 
Intellectual level more 
Seriousness of problem 
in relation to 
Family more more 
Education less less 
Heterosexual more more 
Homosexual more 
Self Attitudes more more 
Health less 
Religious more 
Dependence, Need Approval more 
Life Goals more 
Symptom pattern present 
Obsessive-compulsive Phobia more more 
Anxiety more less 
Depression more more 
Inferiority-inadequacy more more 
Sex Conflict more 
Speech less less 
Ego mechanisms (Degree characteristics) 
Direct Action less more 
Rational Planning 
Fantasy for Action more more 
Withdrawal, Avoidance more less 
Dependency more more more 
Rigidity, Control more more 
Aggression to Self more 
Overcompensation more more more 
Rationalization more more more 
Repression more 
Negativism less less 
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Table 2 


Client Characteristics, as Rated by Diagnostic Interviewers and Therapeutic 
Counselors, Which Are Significantly Associated with a Composite 
Assessment of Outcome.7 





Item from Personality Description 


Diagnostic Interviewer 


Therapeutic Counselor 








Inventory (PDI) r (N=151) r (N=81) 
8. Intellectual ability .197* .185* 
4, Cooperative attitude 219"* .298** 
5. Faith in therapeutic counseling A&sT* .261** 
6. Motivation .290** .290** 
7. Good prognosis .283** .246* 
8. Family problems .200* .046 
9. Education problems —.215** —.174 
10. Vocation problems .062 —.181* 
12. Heterosexual problems .088 .175* 
13. Homosexual problems .033 .177* 
14. Self Attitudes .189* .088 
17. Marital problems .168* 151 
19. Religious problems a .033 
27. Obsessive-Compulsive 267%* 225° 
82. Apathy, Lack of interest —.085 —.239* 
87. Speech disturbance —.157* —.203* 
88. Intellectual disturbance .001 .206* 
41. Rational planning .197* .229* 
44, Dependence, Submission .156* .248* 
49. Overcompensation .182* 229° 
51. Repression, Disassociation Ast .052 
52. Projection .182* .048 
58. Compulsiveness .313** 433** 
55. Negativism .057 —.190* 
59. Identify with father .177* .033 
60. Withdraw from father .238** .009 
61. Hostile toward father .208** .024 
63. Mother weak .013 —.248* 
64. Mother passive .001 —.201* 
65. Identify with mother +.076 +.244* 
66. Withdraw from mother +.177* +.031 
67. Hostile to mother +.145* —.020 





tIn this composite assessment, movement judgments are divided into 9 steps with 
1 equaling no movement and 9 equaling maximal movement. For diagnostic interviewers, 
the rating was added for clients who failed to initiate counseling or dropped out before 


they received five therapeutic interviews. 


*Significant at .05 level, one-tailed test, justified only for predicted relationships. 


**Significant at .01 level, one-tailed test. 


those who start-but-drop-out (Column 3) 
tend to be seen by the diagnostic interview- 
ers as more intelligent, less anxious, less 
withdrawal, etc. 

Table 2 lists the client-characteristic, as 
judged by diagnostic interviewers, which 
are associated with the amount of improve- 
ment as judged by therapeutic counselors. 
While a number of both positive and nega- 
tive relationships achieve statistical signifi- 
cance, their small numerical size suggests 
that none of these individual characteristics 


are very useful in making clinical predic- 
tions. 

Table 3 synopsizes the client characteris- 
tics assessed by objective tests that were 
found to be significantly correlated with 
improvement. The fact that these are fewer 
than the characteristics judged by diagnos- 
tic interviewers does not necessarily mean 
that these tests are poorer predictors of out- 
come than the judgment of diagnosticians. 
Because the number of clients for each of 
the tests is lower than the number of clients 
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seen by the diagnostic interviewers, a high- 
er coefficient is required for statistical sig- 
nificance in the case of the tests. 


Table 3 
Client-Characteristics from Pre-diagnostic Tests 
Which Are Found to be Significantly Associ- 
ated with Client-Improvement as Judged 
by Therapeutic Counselors 








Instrument and Score r 
From MMPI (N=88) 
F-score —.81* 
Depression —.36* 
Psychopathic deviate —.27* 
Psychoasthenia —.82* 
Schizophrenia scale —.28* 
Feldman Prognostic scale —.29* 
From Cattell 16 PF (N=68) 
Paranoid Schizothymia —.28** 
Hysterical Unconcern —.25** 





*Signiifcant at .05 level, one-tailed test. 
**Significant at .01 level, one-tailed test. : 

The data from the MMPI lead to the 
sobering conclusion that the more the evi- 
dence of pathology showing in the client, 
the less likely he is to improve with thera- 
peutic counseling. It is this fact which 
makes it impossible, at this stage, to know 
what the high percentage of clients show- 
ing improvement means. We need a diag- 
nostic instrument for such work which will 
permit us to compare samples of clients. 
Thus far, data from the projective tests 
have not been analyzed, but we doubt if 
the projective tests will fill this need. 

We plan to examine the intercorrelational 
structure of these predictors of outcome 
obtained from all sources. First, we want 
to determine how much redundancy there 
may be among them. And secondly, the 
interrelationships among these characteris- 
tics that predict outcome should tell us a 
good deal about their meaning and thus 
should help to develop a more efficient 
diagnostic instrument than any we now 
have. 

Before-to-After-Counseling Change- 
Scores on Diagnostic Tests 

In examining changes in scores on our 
diagnostic tests, we have been more con- 
cerned with testing the capacity of our in- 
struments to give us useful information 


than in measuring outcome, and from the 
nature of the items showing change, we 
hope to get a better conception of what it 
is that constitutes improvement when it oc- 
curs in psychotherapy. Table 4 brings to- 
gether the items from the various instru- 
ments which have shown statistically sig- 
nificant degrees of change and/or which 
have yielded change-scores correlated sig- 
nificantly with client-improvement as 
judged by counselors. 

It is interesting that more of the items 
on our objective tests show significant 
change scores than serve to predict im- 
provement. Although our analysis is far 
from complete, it appears also that the 
kinds of items on which actual changes oc- 
cur may be quite different from the kind 
which predict change. While measures of 
pathology appear to have some predictive 
value, it is apparently measures of such 
items as anxiousness, nervous tension, self- 
esteem, and the meanings of me, my job, 
and my spouse which show change most 
clearly. These items have, of course, ap- 
peared in other studies of psychotherapy. 
They tend to confirm the hypothesis that 
the change that comes with psychotherapy 
concerns the client’s comfort and self-image. 

Here, again, we plan to examine the in- 
ternal structure of these measures of change 
derived from both tests and from judg- 
ments, in order to uncover the redundancy 
in the set of instruments we are using to 
measure change. 


Counselor-Client Relationships and 
Outcome 

Now I should like to turn to another area. 
If the quality of the counselor-client rela- 
tionship is as important a factor in psycho- 
therapy as it is believed to be, we should 
expect measures of this relationship to be 
correlated with therapeutic outcome. Un- 
fortunately, the measures of relationship 
which are now available are of dubious 
meaning so that any correlations obtained 
are a test of the validity of the measures as 
well as of the theory of them. We have 
related several of the dyadic measures of 
interpersonal perception to the number of 
interviews received, to client improvement, 
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Table 4 


Items from the Various Objective Diagnostic Tests Which Change Significantly in 
the Before-After Administrations and/or Show Significant Correlation with 
Counselor Judgments of Improvement. 








Mean of Correlation 
Instrument and Item or Factor change of change 
Cattell 16 PF test (N=25)7 
G. Character (Superego) —1.28** —.40* 
H. Adventurous automatic resilience 2.60** ar? 
I. Emotional sensitivity — .84* 44* 
M. Hysterical unconcern —1.40* —.03 
O. Anxious insecurity —3.64** —.11 
Q3. Will control .80* ll 
Q4. Nervous tension —2.56** —.19 
Ewing Personal Rating Form (N=41) 
Esteem of self +7.76** .35** 
Osgood’s Semantic Differential (N=36) 
-+ =change toward “valuable” “active” 
“strong” and “relaxed” 
MY DOCTOR—Active a3 .02 
Strong .69 .26 
Relaxed .08 .39** 
Valuable .06 —.02 
ME—Active 2.50** —.02 
Strong 1.92** .04 
Relaxed 1.22** 16 
Valuable 1.97** 3s 
MY JOB—Active 1.50* .07 
Strong 2.08* —.06 
Relaxed 58 .26 
Valuable 1.56* —.07 
MY SPOUSE—Active .86 .02 
Strong .86 14 
Relaxed .69** 10 
Valuable —31 .83* 





+Nonsignificant factor scores or items are omitted. For the Osgood, this criterion 


omits the following concepts: Love, Child, Fraud, Self control, Hatred, My 
mother, My counselor, Peace of mind, Sex, Confusion, and Mental sickness. 


*Significant at .05 level, one-tailed test. 
**Significant at .01 level, one-tailed test. 


and to the counselors’ retrospective reports 
of the degree of liking they felt for each 
client. (Hunt & Beck, 1957). 

The Assumed Similarity score, as de- 
veloped by Fiedler (1953) has been sug- 
gested as a measure of counselor accept- 
ance of clients. It does correlate positively 
with the degree to which the counselors 
liked their various clients, but it fails to 
show any correlation with either number of 
client interviews before drop out, or amount 
of client-improvement. For two of six coun- 
selors, the amount of correspondence be- 
tween the counselor’s description of his 


father, My 


clients and his description of his own ideal 
self does show significant correlation with 
client-improvement, and Parloff’s (1956) 
congruence between the counselor's de- 
scription of his ideal client and his descrip- 
tion of his various clients also shows some 
tendency to correlate with client-improve- 
ment. On the whole, however, these meas- 
ures have shown less promise than we had 
expected and hoped for (See Hunt & Beck, 
1957). Cronbach, one of the inventors of 
the D?-statistic for comparing patterns 
(Cronbach & Gleser, 1953), now sees de- 
fects in this statistic (Cronbach, 1957) and 
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these difficulties will need to be overcome 
before very much effort should go into 
work with these dyadic measures of inter- 
personal perception. 

We are also judging various aspects of 
the counselor's relationship with his clients 
from the tape-recorded interviews. Thus 
far, these judgments have shown little re- 
liability as measured by agreement between 
judges. If and when we find reliable meas- 
ures of the relationship, we shall attempt 
to relate them to outcome. 

If I have suceeded in titillating you with 
possibilities for research made possible by 
getting a variety of data from a given sam- 
ple of clients and counselors, let me say that 
‘we hope others will try this integrated ap- 
proach to the study of therapeutic counsel- 
ing. Difficult as it is, it looks like an im- 
portant way to see this therapeutic human 
relationship whole and to quicken the pro- 
cess of building up a systematic body of 
empirical information about psychotherapy. 


Received April 4, 1958. 
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Research Approaches to Psychotherapy 


Donald H. Ford? 
The Pennsylvania State University 


In 1949 a program of research in psycho- 
therapy was initiated at the Pennsylvania 
State University under the leadership of 
W. U. Snyder. A summary of the research 
completed through 1956 has been presented 
by Snyder in an earlier article in this jour- 
nal (1957). 

Obviously psychotherapy is a difficult 
area in which to do careful research. Dif- 
ficult methodological as well as ethical 
problems must be faced. It is the purpose 
of this paper to share some ideas concern- 
ing methodological problems which have 
suggested themselves as a result of the ex- 
tended experience at Penn State. The selec- 
tion of research designs, variables, and 
measures will be discussed. Some of the 
same research reviewed by Snyder will be 
cited here as a means of illustrating some 
of the points discussed, but the emphasis 
will be on planning fruitful research rather 
than research results. 


Research Design 


First of all, an important issue to which 
we have directed considerable thought is 
the type of research design most likely to 
yield significant results. The most rigorous 
research designs involve experimentation. 
However, the nature of the treatment set- 
ting, with the therapist’s obligation to the 
client and the client’s concern with im- 
mediate and pressing problems rather than 
in advancing science, initially convinced us 
it was impractical if not impossible to 
utilize formal experimental designs to study 
therapy in the clinic setting. Consequently, 
the more readily applicable historical-de- 
scriptive research designs were used. In 


1Based on a report presented at a symposium 
on Research in Psychotherapy at the 1958 Annual 
Meeting of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 
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such studies, one attempts to describe the 
therapy situation as it typically occurs with- 
out any attempt at manipulating variables 
within the situation. 

One such type of study involves obtain- 
ing measures on clients and/or therapists 
at varying points in time and examining the 
intercorrelations among such measures to 
determine relationships among variables. 
Typical of these are Aronson’s (1953) 
study relating client and counselor charac- 
teristics in client-centered therapy; Gilles- 
pie’s (1953) study of verbal signs of re- 
sistance in client-centered therapy; Ashby’s 
(1956) study relating clients’ pretherapy 
characteristics to their in-therapy behavior; 
and L. Guerney’s (1956) study relating 
therapists’ characteristics to client behavior 
during therapy and client change through 
therapy. 

A second type of study has involved ob- 
taining measures on clients before and af- 
ter therapy and examining changes which 
occurred. Typical of this type is Tucker’s 
(1953) study of client progress in client- 
centered therapy; Roshal’s (1953) study of 
changes in the variability of client behavior; 
and Peterson’s (1954) study of Rorschach 
variables. 

A third type of study involves comparing 
two self-defined groups of clients. Gallagh- 
ers (1953) comparison of clients who 
dropped out of therapy early with clients 
who continued and Blau’s (1953) compari- 
son of more improved with less improved 
clients are examples. Such studies are basi- 
cally much like the first type. For example, 
Gallagher and Blau would have obtained es- 
sentially the same information if they had 
correlated client characteristics with length 
of therapy and degree of improvement. 

The types of studies described above are 
useful and important, even though they 
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suffer from all the limitations of descriptive 
studies. However, we have become con- 
cerned with the distressingly few statistical- 
ly significant results obtained. In retrospect, 
it would appear that some unacceptable 
assumptions were made. The client behavior 
patterns therapists attempt to change are 
not the same for all clients or even neces- 
sarily the same for an individual client at 
different stages in therapy. Therefore, it is 
obviously a mistake to assume that a given 
variable, dependence for example, should 
change in the same direction for all clients. 
If therapy is effective, dependence would 
be expected to change significantly for those 
clients in whom the therapist attempts to 
produce such changes. Similarly, it would 
seem unlikely that client pretherapy char- 
acteristics would correlate significantly 
with client in-therapy behavior unless the 
characteristic in question were significant- 
ly involved in the therapeutic transaction. 
Since the extent to which a given client 
characteristic is involved depends, in part, 
upon how the therapist behaves and the 
changes he is attempting to induce, it would 
appear that some of our correlational 
studies may have oversimplified the prob- 
lem. In the face of this tangled web of 
interacting variables, it is not surprising 
that the effects of a single variable might 
be obscured by the complex effects of a 
host of other uncontrolled variables. 

It seems clear that studies must be de- 
signed which provide for control of some 
variables while manipulating others if more 
than very gross knowledge about the fac- 
tors operating is to be obtained. This con- 
clusion requires a reassessment of the judg- 
ment that experimentation in a clinic set- 
ting is impossible. If it is acknowledged 
that many types of therapies can legitimate- 
ly claim to be effective in some ways; if 
it is admitted that many procedures sur- 
rounding psychotherapy are completely un- 
verified and reflect a kind of folklore; if it 
is agreed that some quite reputable thera- 
pists insist certain things should not be 
done while other equally reputable thera- 
pists insist it is perfectly reasonable to do 
these same things; then it is appropriate to 


conclude that it is reasonable to perform 
some experiments in the clinic setting. 

Several examples will illustrate how this 
conclusion has been implemented at Penn 
State. Ashby, Ford, Guerney and Guerney 
(1957) have recently published a report of 
an experiment in which two independent 
variables were involved. The first was the 
verbal behavior of therapists and the sec- 
ond their personal characteristics. Thera- 
pists’ verbal behavior was manipulated by 
defining two groups of response categories 
which were called technique families. The 
first technique family, called the reflective 
therapy, was composed of restatement of 
content, reflection of feeling, nondirective 
leads and nondirective structuring re- 
sponses. The reflective therapy was derived 
from the Rogerian approach (1951). The 
second technique family, called the leading 
therapy, was composed of directive leads, 
interpretations, directive structuring, ap- 
proval, encouragement, suggestion, advice, 
information giving, and persuasion. The 
leading therapy was derived from the ap- 
proaches of Dollard and Miller (1950) and 
Fromm-Reichmann (1950). 

Ten therapists were trained in the use 
of the two technique families until they 
were able to use predominantly reflective 
responses when told to give a reflective 
treatment and predominantly leading re- 
sponses when told to give a leading treat- 
ment. Forty clients were randomly assigned 
among the therapists with each therapist 
receiving two clients in the leading treat- 
ment and two clients in the reflective treat- 
ment. Random assignment of clients made 
it reasonable to assume that the effects of 
uncontrolled variables were randomly dis- 
tributed and therefore created no consistent 
biases on the comparisons made. 

A double classification analysis of vari- 
ance design made possible the statistical 
comparison of the effects of (a) the two 
treatments (b) the ten therapists and (c) 
the interaction of therapists with each type 
of treatment. One of the significant findings 
was that the interaction of therapists with 
type of treatment had important effects on 
the therapy relationship. This finding il- 
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lustrates the value of using multivariate re- 
search designs. Baker (1956), Kahn (1956), 
Karmiol (1956), and Mazurkiewicz (1956) 
have completed four studies using an identi- 
cal design. 

Snyder is making a detailed analysis of 
the relationship between client and thera- 
pist as it develops over an extended series 
of interviews. His study illustrates another 
way of controlling some of the variability 
in the complex therapy setting. One thera- 
pist is treating 20 clients. This, in effect, 
holds the variability contributed by the 
therapist’s personality, and to some extent 
his technique, relatively constant. Differ- 
ences observed between client-therapist 
pairs are likely to be due to differing char- 
acteristics of clients since the therapist is 
the same person throughout all comparisons. 

Goldstein and Heller are developing a 
study illustrating yet another approach. A 
group of clients requesting therapy will 
be randomly assigned to an immediate 
therapy group, a delayed therapy group, 
and to therapists. Once again random as- 
signment will be used to protect against un- 
controlled variables creating systematic 
biases. Comparisons among the immediate 
therapy group, the delayed therapy group, 
and therapists can then be made. 

It is believed the types of experiments 
described above do not violate our obliga- 
tion to our clients. On the contrary, it is our 
obligation to do everything we can to refine 
what is now only a grossly effective treat- 
ment procedure. Only insofar as we are 
able to do so will we become able to per- 
form psychotherapy and train new psycho- 
therapists or counselors on the basis of a 
public and verifiable body of knowledge 
rather than on the basis of private and 
somewhat idiosyncratic experience as is 
now largely the case. 


Variables 


The lengthy therapy research experience 
at Penn State has also suggested some ideas 
about measurement problems. The selection 
of variables is one important issue. 

Since psychotherapy is essentially a set of 
procedures designed to produce behavioral 
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changes in individuals, it is evident that 
one important class of variables has to do 
with client characteristics. It is now quite 
clear that it is fruitless to deal with global 
and extremely heterogeneous variables such 
as “Improvement” or “Personality Change.” 
It is also becoming clear that results from 
many studies have been confused by the 
fact that most variables are not equally 
relevant to the therapy of all clients. The 
client variables selected for study should 
reflect those behavior patterns the therapy 
is intended to change and related variables 
which have a bearing upon the way in 
which the change may be brought about. 
For example, if the therapy is aimed at al- 
tering a client’s overly-submissive behavior 
patterns, the variables selected for study 
should be related to that objective. If the 
client’s defensiveness is a barrier to therapy 
behavior conducive to the change desired, 
variables reflecting this fact should be 
studied. 

One set of client variables does seem to 
us to be important regardless of the nature 
of the client’s problem or the type of ther- 
apy. These are variables involved in the 
interpersonal relationship between client 
and therapist. This is not to say that one 
type of relationship is ideal for producing 
all types of behavioral change. On the con- 
trary, it seems reasonable to expect the na- 
ture of the relationship to vary somewhat 
according to the behavioral change the 
therapist is attempting to induce at differ- 
ent stages in therapy. However, it seems 
to us there are several basic dimensions 
common to all relationships. Snyder, Ford, 
Urban and Ray have been developing three 
such dimensions which they have named 
affect, control, and confidentiality. Affect 
refers to the extent of positive or negative 
feeling directed toward the other person. 
Control refers to the extent to which each 
individual attempts to direct or control the 
behavior of the other or allows himself to 
be controlled. Confidentiality refers to the 
extent to which experiences and behavior 
previously inaccessible to the observation 
of others are brought into the open and 
dealt with. The pattern in which the vari- 
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ables occur is expected to be of primary 
importance. 

The Penn State research has made it in- 
creasingly apparent that therapist variables 
are extremely important. It is quite clear 
that other aspects of the therapist’s be- 
havior besides his method have important 
effects on the clients. For example, Ashby, 
Ford, Guerney and Guerney (1957) have 
described what they suspect are some im- 
portant therapist characteristics. Some of 
the therapists they studied appeared ac- 
tively to cultivate clients’ affection while 
tending to avoid discussing material which 
was upsetting or potentially threatening 
to the client. Such therapists seemed to 
have a strong need for approval and accept- 
ance. Some therapists appeared to be more 
aggressive and challenging. They were 
clever at recognizing client dynamics, but 
sometimes reacted to this recognition with 
impulsive, subtly evaluative and critical re- 
marks. Such therapists seemed to have some 
need to dominate and control the situation. 
Still other therapists seemed more sensitive 
to clients’ dynamics. They tended to keep 
the client working on important areas but 
tended to convey warmth and understand- 
ing while doing so. The personal needs of 
such therapists seemed less obvious in their 
therapy and seemed to interfere less with 
the progress of therapy. In another study, 
Karmiol (1956) noted that some of his 
therapists took an overly friendly approach 
and demonstrated an apparent willingness 
to help the client avoid painful areas of dis- 
cussion. He reports that others seemed to 
take a critical approach to their clients. 
Luborsky (1952) has reported that some 
therapists he studied at the Menninger 
Clinic were undercontrolled, spontaneous, 
and impulsive in their behavior. He noted 
another group that appeared to try to shut 
off impulses. Such qualitative observations 
provide excellent leads for the selection of 
both client and therapist variables. 

Another way of attempting to define 
variables to be studied further has been 
through the use of factor analysis. Three 
examples will be mentioned. Gibson, Sny- 


der, and Ray (1955) completed a factor | 
analysis of 20 different measures of client 
change resulting from client-centered ther- 
apy. Three principle factors were obtained; 
one relating primarily to Rorschach meas- 
ures, one relating primarily to interview 
measures, and one relating primarily to 
MMPI measures. They proposed the fac- 
tors might reflect changes in clients’ un- 7 
conscious ideas, changes in their privately | 
accepted ones and changes in their public- 
ly admitted ones. A second possibility sug- 
gested was that changes observed may be 
relative to the frame of reference from ff 
which they are viewed as well as to the — 
nature of the measures used. 
Peterson, Snyder, Guthrie, and Ray 
(1958) report a factor analysis of the thera- | 
peutic biases of therapists who have been f 
trained at Penn State. Five interpretable F 
factors were obtained. The factors were | 
represented by groups of therapists who re- | 
ported selectively attending to client re- | 
sponses in terms of (a) concern over de- | 
pendence, (b) concern with conformity, 7 
(c) concern over sex, (d) feelings of ag- 
gression but undercontrolled, (e) feelings 7 
of aggression but overcontrolled. 
Scott (1958) recently completed a fac- | 
tor analysis of the biases of 40 therapists © 
concerning kinds of patients, kinds of prob- [7 
lems, and kinds of presentation of problems. 
He attempted to relate these biases to per- 
sonality characteristics of therapists. 
The writer has under way a series of 
factor analyses of relationship in which he | 
is attempting to determine whether there | 
are groups of therapists who elicit a charac- | 
teristic defensive or positive pattern of re- 
actions from their clients regardless of the 
type of client. Similarly, this study may F 
determine if there are groups of clients © 
who react in a characteristic defensive or | 
positive way regardless of the type of thera- | 
pist. If such groups are obtained, he will at- 7 
tempt ‘to determine some distinguishing 7 
characteristics of the groups. 
Such studies may help establish an em- 7 
pirical base for the selection of important / 
variables. : 
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Measures 


Finally, the Penn State research provides 
some clues to the types of measures to be 
devised. A tremendous variety of measures 
have been tried. We have used MMPI scales 
and many scales derived from MMPI items. 
We have used projective tests such as the 
Rorschach and TAT. We have used the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule, the 
Mooney Problem Check List, ratings by 
therapists, ratings by judges, coding of 
recorded protocols, and many measures 
we devised ourselves. Our results to date 
strongly indicate that standard psychologi- 
cal “trait” measures such as the MMPI are 
not very revealing of therapeutic events, 
at least in the ways we have used them. 
It appears that most such measures are 
not sensitive to the behaviors effected by 
psychotherapy. Our data indicate that our 
most promising measures are closely re- 
lated to the behaviors with which therapy 
is directly concerned. For example, one of 
our predictors of clients’ resistance or de- 
fensiveness in therapy is the number of 
problems checked and the number of words 
used to describe the problem by the client 
on the Money. Stated simply, the more 
freely a client is willing to discuss his prob- 
lems before therapy, the more freely a 
client is willing to discuss his problems in 
therapy. Two relationship measures which 
I have developed are another example 
(1956). In this case, the client is asked to 
report his personal reactions to therapist 
and therapy immediately following com- 
pletion of a therapy interview. Measures 
obtained by listening to recordings of inter- 
views is another promising area for be- 
havioral measures which has been explored 
by B. Guerney (1956). It appears that if 
measures can be made more specific to the 
concrete events of the therapy situation, 
they are more likely to yield sound informa- 
tion about the variables with which we are 
concerned. 

If more experimental research designs 
can be developed; if important variables 
can be more clearly defined and related to 
carefully formulated theories, and if more 
behavioral measures of the variables can 


be devised; then, the events of therapy 
should become more predictable and more 
controllable. 


Received March 24, 1958. 
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One major group of investigators con- 
ducting research on the counseling inter- 
view has been concerned principally with 
the dynamics of the interaction between 
counselor and client, or as it has been re- 
ferred to, as the social psychology of com- 
munication in the counseling interview. The 
research in this area has attempted primar- 
ily to determine some of the conditions 
making for optimum communication be- 
tween the counselor and client. 

Early researchers indicated that counsel- 
ing interviews could be quantitatively 
analyzed and proceeded to study counselor- 
client behavior (Elton, 1951; Porter, 1943). 
However, these initial efforts simply de- 
scribed the effect of single counselor 
speeches on immediate client responses 
(Snyder, 1945). Studies using single 
speeches and portions of single remarks 
tended to cloak one important factor in 
the dynamics of communication, i.e., coun- 
selor roles. 

Subsequent workers demonstrated that a 
counselor’s verbal behavior varies between 
counselor-client discussion-topics and that 
shifts or variations in counselor behavior 
as the interview progresses are due to the 
roles which counselors assume (Muthard, 
1953; Robinson, 1950). More recently, in- 
vestigators have demonstrated judge agree- 
ment on both location and classification of 
counselor roles, and have indicated that 
during the larger segments of the interview, 
a counselor shows a certain consistency in 
his behavior as he attempts to play one or 
another subordinate role (Danskin, 1955). 
In brief, these subordinate roles of the coun- 

1Based upon a doctoral dissertation submitted to 
The Ohio State University in 1956. The author is 


indebted to Francis P. Robinson for his guidance 
and assistance. 
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selor are an important determiner of other 
dimensions of his behavior. 

The major purpose of the present study 
is to determine by objective analysis a more 
thorough description of the characteristics 
of the nature and range of counselor sub- 
roles for the general concept of roles in 
counseling has been rather vaguely defined. 
The general role of a counselor involves 
the assumption of a process of interaction 
or communication in a specific situational- 
ly determined structure. This research is 
concerned with the smaller or subsidiary 
roles a person assumes within his larger 
role as a counselor. 

Several types of analysis are involved: 
(a) reliability with which various counselor 
sub-roles can be inferred from verbatim 
transcriptions of counseling interviews; (b) 
data on the questions concerning frequency 
of sub-role use among college counselors; 
(c) data on the questions concerning pat- 
tern similarity in counselor use of sub- 
roles used by college counselors. 

In this study, the term “sub-role” will 
refer to that adjudged general purpose or 
intent which a counselor has for a particu- 
lar period in an interview in order to pro- 
duce certain relationships with the client 
which he hopes will serve to facilitate the 
client’s solving his problem. This general 
purpose affects the nature of the counselor’s 
speeches and when this general purpose 
changes, his remarks similarly are altered in 
pattern. These purposes can be investigated 
through patterns of verbal behavior which 
counselors use within the counseling inter- 
view. 


Collection and Treatment of Data 


Interviews Selected. A total of 165 inter- 
views held with 46 clients from counseling 
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centers at five universities are included in 
this study. These centers vary both in coun- 
selor methods and client problems. 

The entire series of interviews for each 
of the selected clients was analyzed in order 
to obtain more detailed information about 
the characteristics of the sub-roles used by 
the counselor which might otherwise typi- 
cally occur in only one particular portion 
of the interview series. This meant investi- 
gating the sub-role characteristics within 
the longitudinal sequence of the counsel- 
ing process and hence the consistency of 
the sub-roles used by the counselor. Each 
of the twenty counselors selected had coun- 
seled with two or more clients for a total 
of four or more interviews. 

Checklist of Sub-roles. A checklist of sub- 
roles was developed by the writer in the 
following manner. A sample of five counsel- 
ing interviews, selected at random from the 
pool of interviews available, was analyzed 
in order to determine whether or not a fur- 
ther and more intensive investigation of ad- 
ditional counseling interviews would lead 
to the identification and description of sub- 
roles that counselors play in their confer- 
ences with college students. 

Thirty interviews, not included in the 
final study, were then analyzed in a second 
preliminary study (six interviews each from 
the five counseling centers were used) and 
a tentative checklist of sub-roles was de- 
vised and described. This checklist was 
given to twelve experienced counselors in 
a variety of settings with instructions to 
describe what forms of verbal behavior they 
would use to implement these sub-roles. 

This resulting classification schema was 
then presented to three advanced graduate 
students majoring in counseling psychology 
who were instructed to read two interviews 
from each of the five schools and classify 
the sub-roles played by the counselor. 

These ratings led to the final form of the 
checklist of counselor sub-roles. The cate- 
gories are: 


Friendly Discussion Listening 
Information Gathering Asking for Elabora- 
Diagnosing tion 

Information Giving Reflecting 
Supporting Participating 


Structuring Advising 
A. Administrative Rejecting 
Arrangements Tutoring 
B. Relationship Unclassifiable 
C. Focusing of Topic Other 


A manual was prepared which included (a) 
descriptions of each sub-role, (b) instruc- 
tions for locating transition points between 
counselor sub-roles, and (c) instructions for 
classifying the sub-roles. 

Judges. Three advanced graduate stu- 
dents in counseling and developmental psy- 
chology (all had extensive counseling ex- 
perience and considerable training in rat- 
ing interviews protocols) served as judges 
for all the sub-role ratings in this study. 


Analysis of Data 


The judges read each of the 165 inter- 
views and designated the transition points 
for each interview or indicated that no 
transition points were apparent. A transi- 
tion point was designated if at least two of 
the three judges agreed in the selection. 
Two ratings were counted as agreeing if 
the counselor statements designated as 
transition points by the judges were no 
more than three counselor statements apart, 
e.g., two judges marking speech 40 and 
speech 42 was called agreement. 

Six weeks after the transition points had 
been determined, for all 165 interviews, the 
judges were asked to reread the interviews 
and classify the sub-role played by the 
counselor in each sub-role unit using the 
Checklist of Sub-roles. The sub-role unit or 
units in each entire interview and in por- 
tions of each interview of the interview 
sample were rated. The interviews were 
rated in the same sequence as that used in 
locating transition points. 

The type of problem being discussed in 
each sub-role unit was classified by judges 
according to the classification system of ad- 
justment problems, skill problems, test inter- 
pretation problems, and special situations. 


Results 
Reliability 
1, Judges can agree at a statistically sig- 


nificant level on the location of transition 
points between counselor sub-roles. To test 
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the hypothesis of chance agreement occur- 
ring between judges, the significance of the 
differences between percentages was com- 
puted and found to be statistically signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level. 

2. Judges can agree in classifying the 
sub-roles played by counselors between 
transition points. Judge agreement ranged 
from 71 to 100 per cent and is significant be- 
yond the .001 level (chi square). 

Sub-role Frequency ; 

1, Some sub-roles occur significantly 
more often than other sub-roles. Table 1 
presents the number of times the various 
sub-roles occurred in the 165 interviews 
used in this study. It is evident that certain 
sub-roles were played more frequently than 
others. The combinations of sub-role usage 
appear logical enough in that the counsel- 


ing process is one in which there is a mutual 
understanding between counselor and 
client, and where a sharing of ideas is 
concerned with the ultimate aim of help- 
ing the client adjust more effectively to 
himself and to his environment. The sub- 
roles which appear to be most frequently 
used serve the purpose of conveying to the 
client that there is a relationship of under- 
standing and support which seems to be 
the underlying basis for a productive 
“hour.” 


2. The use of counselor sub-roles is 
usually determined early in the conferences 
regardless of the total length of the inter- 
view series. Five of the counselors had 
long series of interviews which could be 
analyzed to see if the smaller samples for 
the other counselors used in the study was 


Table 1 
Sub-roles Used by 20 Counselors in Five Universities 
(46 Clients, 165 Interviews) 

















Total 

All 

Coun- 

School Mo. Minn. OSU Mich. Chi. _ selors 
Counselor Bl Di Pr Ru Sh Ya Dk - D A C B FifF2¥F3 F4 F5 A BX Y 

No. Clients 2 & Se FS 2 Sv SSE BAe S F&F SS Bi ao 46 

No. Interviews 61766748 51918 415 8 8 617 87 48 165 

Sub-roles 
Asking Elab. 10 19 7 710 € S&S $$ &€S)IS €Hewe i ¢ §. 2 153 
Inform. Giv. @é610¢55 671 TUBLE FESS 38 FS 124 
Particip. t BF 5 5 8 8 2 2 7 106 6S «67 104 
Friendly Disc. 1} 44S 1:8 § $$ we Ss 658 &@ 8&°'s 99 
Structuring: 

Admin. Arr. 4H 43 48 23 €n 7 2 = & 3 ? & 3 &1 78 
Structuring: 

Foc. Topic 4 7 L. b2 2 9 4 ws 6€& Ss 8 1-3 70 
Advising 2 A 5 l 413 2 43 $$ & i 3 57 
Structuring: 

Relation. Sr." ("SO SS: ae 1 2 .-3°'@...37-3 56 
Inform. Gath. $8 62 2 1 os 12 °@ 2° 2.4 i & .-3 3 51 
Listening ll 5 8 3 1 8 1 37 
Reflecting 2 8 2 6 2 Lig - Ss 34 
Tutoring 10: Oe 8-3. -9 34 
Supporting 8 2 8 2 4 24-5. 2 29 
Diagnosing 2 <3 6. Beg 7 4 1 1 28 
Rejecting | a. sa a 15 
Unclass. 1 2 8 
No. S-R Units 62 106 35 39 87 33 28 380 122 51 18 68 60 55 40 100 8343 9 8 972 
Average per 

Interview 10.3 6.35.86.55.38.37.7 6.0 643.945 467.5696.7 5.9 6661 2.31.6 5.9 
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INTERVIEW NUMBER 


Fig. 1. The Cumulative Number of Counselor Sub-roles for Counselor 


Fl, F5, Di, A, and C Treated Collectively for Total Number of Clients 
Recorded for Each Interview Per Client. 


probably adequate. Figure 1 shows for each 
of the five counselors the cumulative num- 
ber of the different counselor sub-roles 
treated collectively for his total number 
of clients. In looking at the data of the 


2The cumulative number of different counselor 
sub-roles recorded for each of the clients per 
counselor was also plotted and they were in agree- 
ment with the findings; however, these illustrations 
are not indicated due to space limitations. 


five counselors collectively, certain trends | 


appear: 

1. The use of counselor sub-roles is 
usually determined early in the conferences 
regardless of the total length of the inter- 
view series. 

2. Although variations occur with dif- 
ferent clients, counselors in general have 
a tendency to stay within this repertoire of 
sub-roles once it has been established in the 
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early interviews regardless of the particular 
client or the nature of new problems pre- 
sented. 

It appears that by the third or the fourth 
interview with several clients, we can estab- 
lish the usual limits of a counselor’s reper- 
toire of sub-roles. In general, counselors 
have a tendency to stay within their reper- 
toire of sub-roles once it has been estab- 
lished regardless of the particular client 
or of the change in the nature of the prob- 
lem presented. 

3. Even though any interpretation must 
be made. with caution, the high frequencies 
of most of the cells and the large differ- 
ences between cells give some assurance 


' that differences exist which would permit 


generalizations to be made concerning the 
kinds and frequency of sub-roles played by 
college counselors. The Spearman-Brown 
“prophecy-formula” was computed to deter- 
mine adequacy of counselor sample and 
the expected coefficient of reliability was 
found to be .941. 

Pattern Similarity of Sub-roles 

1. Counselors utilize a similar pattern 
of sub-role units with different clients even 
though clients in themselves differ and the 
nature of the problems presented are dif- 
ferent. The Correlation Profile (r,,) com- 
putations reveal that counselors, in general, 
are fairly consistent in their use of sub-roles 
in counseling with different clients (Cattel, 
1949). 

2. There is some similarity existing be- 
tween the counselors in their use of sub- 
role patterns. Individual counselors, how- 
ever, have a tendency to differ more in the 
use of their sub-role patterns than do in- 
dividual counselors in moving from client 
to client. 

3. Counselors “within” a particular coun- 
seling center tend to use similar patterns 
of sub-roles, that is, there is a higher re- 
lationship existing between the counselor's 
patterns of sub-roles “within” schools than 
“between” schools.* 





3Because of space limitations, the Correlation 
Profile Matrix (Ry) has been omitted. 


4, Counselors at different centers tend 
to use different patterns of sub-roles. How- 
ever, some counselors are quite similar in 
sub-role pattern use to counselors within 
other counseling centers. In general, how- 
ever, the data seem to indicate that coun- 
selors within a particular center are more 
closely related to each other in their use 
of sub-role patterns than they are to coun- 
selors from other counseling centers. 

5. The frequency of the sub-roles played 
by counselors is related to the type of prob- 
lem being discussed. Table 2 presents the 
data showing the sub-roles the counselors 


played while certain types of problems were 


being discussed. 

6. The rp statistic shows that there are 
significant differences in the sub-role pat- 
terns used by counselors in discussing dif- 
ferent kinds of problems. 


Range of Sub-roles 

1. Counselors tend to play a wide range 
of sub-roles; 17 of the 20 counselors sampled 
inthis study played more than 60 per cent 
of the 15 sub-roles described in the check- 

2. Counselors are quite consistent in 
their use of the number of kinds of sub- 
roles in going from client to client. The ob- 
tained correlation coefficient (computed 
for the range of sub-roles used by the 20 
counselors with each of two or more clients 
he had counseled) was .76; this lends fur- 
ther support to the results obtained in pre- 
vious sections that counselors, in general, 
have the tendency to be consistent in the 
use of sub-roles in counseling with differ- 
ent clients. 

3. Counselors who use a small number 
of sub-roles differ significantly in the sub- 
role pattern they manifest from those coun- 
selors who use an average number of sub- 
roles or more. 


Implications of Findings 
The repertoire of sub-roles used by coun- 
selors can be useful in working with coun- 
selors-in-training who might be playing a 
minimum of sub-roles, or who may have 
no. idea’ of the sub-roles they should play 
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Table 2 
Type of Problem Being Discussed and the Sub-roles the Counselors Played 





Type of Problem 








Test Inter- 
Sub-role Adjustment Skill pretation Special 
(N=465) (N=260) (N=52) (N=195) 
f-22% f 099 Sia 
Friendly Discussion if 2 8 1 2 5 86 44 
Information Gathering 81 7 5 2 5 10 4 2 
Diagnosing 24 5 8 1 3 7 0 0 
Information Giving 61 13 838 «(18 25 49 6 3 
Supporting 6 1 19 {i 0 0 8 2 
Structuring: 
Administrative 
Arrangements 5 1 2 1 0 0 69 385 
Relationship 44 9 8 1 1 2 9 5 
Focusing of Topic 85 8 28 ii 0 0 6 8 
Listening 82 7 2 1 1 2 2 1 
Asking for Elaboration 8 18 56 22 4 8 4 2 
Reflecting 80 6 6 2 0 0 0 0 
Participating 76 616 19 7 6 12 8 2 
Advising 17 4 87 14 2 4 u 1 
Rejecting 10 2 -.o 0 oO 0 Oo 
Tutoring 0 0 89 15 0 0 0 0 
Unclassifiable 2 8 2 
Totals 465 100 260 100 52 100 195 100 
Number of Different 
Sub-roles Played 14 93 15 100 9 60 1l 78 





or the sub-roles that may be most effec- 
tive at a certain point in the counseling 
process. Any reference to the descriptions 
of sub-roles that qualified, experienced 
counselors play would aid the “novice” 
counselor in increasing his repertoire of 
sub-roles. Previous supervisory practices 
have often dealt with the amount of or de- 
gree of certain techniques in specific 
speeches; however, it would now appear 
that the sub-role repertoire dimension 
would give another and larger basis for 
making supervisory suggestions. Also, the 
listing of counselor sub-roles makes it pos- 
sible to determine the situation in which 
the various sub-roles might lead to opti- 
mum outcome. 

If the repertoire of the counselor's sub- 
roles can readily be determined early in 
the training program, supervision could be 
oriented towards increasing or decreasing 
the sub-role repertoire, depending upon the 
appropriateness of the sub-role being played 
in relation to the other variables during 
the counseling process. The inability of a 


counselor to “shift” his sub-roles, for ex- 
ample, when new material is introduced 
by the client may lead to a better under- 
standing of certain personality characteris- 
tics of the counselor-in-training in relation 
to the outcome of counseling and the be- 
havior of clients undergoing the counseling 
itself. Also, establishing more definitely the 
repertoire of a counselor’s sub-roles early 
in the training program might make it pos 
sible to determine more accurately those 
situations which would lead to more ef 
fective interview outcomes. Research is 
needed to investigate these relationships. 
One of the most important variables in 
the counseling relationship is the personal- 
ity of the counselor; students of counseling 
have long been aware of this, but few in- 
vestigations are to be found in the litera 
ture that are directly concerned with the 
topic. Research is needed to investigate the 
relationship of certain personality charac 
teristics to patterns of sub-roles used. Re 
search is also needed in order to determin? 
what factors influence the sub-role pattem 
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that counselors play and how important 
the use of an extended repertoire of sub- 


roles might be. 


Summary 


The present study was concerned with 
obtaining a more thorough description of 
the characteristics of the nature and range 
of counselor sub-roles. Data are provided 
from 165 interviews held by 20 counselors 
working with 46 clients that bear upon: (a) 
reliability with which various counselor 
sub-roles can be categorized from verba- 
tim transcriptions of counseling interviews; 
(b) frequency of sub-role use among col- 
lege counselors; (c) pattern similarity in 
counselor use of sub-roles; and (d) the 
range of sub-roles used by college coun- 
selors. 

The concept of counselor sub-roles is of 
value in at least two respects: 

1. The results reported in this ,study 
point out the variety of behavior that a 
counselor can use and therefore have im- 
plications for counselor-training programs. 

2. The results indicate the need for fu- 
ture research to determine those factors 
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which influence the sub-role patterns that 
counselors utilize and the relationship of 
the range of sub-roles played to optimum 
interview outcomes. 


Received October 28, 1957. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Institute for Trend Research 


Charles C. McArthur? 
Harvard University 


If your caseload varies from time to 
time, sometimes understandably, some- 
times unexpectedly, you may be interested 
in recent unpublished studies by the Insti- 
tute for Trend Research. The Institute, 
which is located in Hopkinton, New Hamp- 
shire, is a center for studies of time series 
of all kinds. Among its many interests is 
a series of analyses of the patterns of case- 
loads at medical and psychiatric clinics. 
Patterning has been found in the fluctua- 
tions of the number of visits to Harvard's 
Psychiatric Service and Medical-Surgical 
Service, Boston’s Children’s Medical Cen- 
ter, the New York Hospital for the Crip- 
pled and Disabled, the Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital’s Alcoholic Clinic and Cura- 
tive Workshops in Delaware, in Philadel- 
phia and in Racine. All these centers seem 
to share some patterns in common, so that 
it seems likely that one can speak of a 
widely shared “therapeutic pattern.” 

Institute analysis partitions fluctuations 
in time into growth, cyclical, seasonal, and 
random components. All four may be of 
interest. In one instance, the demonstra- 
tion of growth movement was used to time 
correctly a building program whose justi- 
fication has long since become apparent. 
Seasonal patterns are striking in the col- 
lege health clinics where some reflection 
of the academic calendar is to be expected 
but where there is also a persistent ten- 
dency for “the dark months” to breed both 
medical and mental complaints. Cyclical 
patterns of more than a season’s duration 
are also present, often in clinics that were 
presumed to be working constantly at ca- 
pacity. Such clinics may also have wide 
or narrow bands of random fluctuation in 
visit loads. 





1Guest contributor for this issue. Ed. 


It is instructive to compare such institu- 
tional patterns with each other. Harvard’s 
medical and psychiatric services run ex- 
pectedly parallel. Would one have guessed 
that it is the psychiatric that consistently 
“leads” the medical in timing? The geo- 
graphically separated Curative Workshops 
move remarkably parallel but one regular- 
ly precedes the others in peakload timing 
and all three anticipate the highs and lows 
at the Children’s Medical Center. Of 


course, other time series may be relevant | 


to a given clinic’s caseload. The Alcoholic 
Clinic pattern has something to do with 
the “therapeutic pattern” but also shows 
elements in common with the clear sea- 


sonal and cyclical moves visible in liquor 


sales. 


that has most interested me. The number 
of visits to the clinic per week was the 
basic datum analyzed. The first observa- 
tion made was that change did take place, 
even in years when it had been the im- 


pression of all of us on the clinic staff 7 
that we were operating at peak load. The 
| prof 


second observation was that regularities 
appeared. There were seasonals: a sum- 
mer low (well known to the staff and to 
most people who work with alcoholism) 


and a spring high. A secondary seasonal 7 
appeared in the autumn, with a high be- | 
tween August and October and a Novem- | 
ber or December low. The chief non- | 


seasonal movement that appeared was a 
cycle a little over 8 years long. There 
were 18 repetitions of a cycle of approxi- 
mately 7 weeks. (The customary inter- 


val between appointments is half this | 
amount.) Longer cycles may exist but [ 


would not show up because the history 
available is so short, even for this oldest 
of all alcoholic clinics. 





This Alcoholic Clinic study is the one 
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This study was completed two years 
ago. So far the clinic caseload has moved 
precisely “on schedule” thus providing 
some cross validation for the initial find- 
ings. 

in comparing the Alcoholic Clinic data 
with other data, two similarities emerge. 
One is to the broader therapeutic pattern 
that appears in all the caseload studies. 
The other is to alcohol sales, in one in- 
stance represented by the sales volume of 
a national brewer, in the other by re- 
ceipts at a locally fashionable hotel bar. 
The interpretation of this finding is not 
simple; after all the alcoholics’ use of 
alcohol has been presumed to be undis- 
criminatingly addictive. In practice, of 
course, that is not so: periods of inebriety 


| intersperse with long stretches of remain- 


ing “dry.” No one has speculated on the 
possibility of a group psychology in the 
timing of individual binges. 


A key comparison here is missing be- 
cause, despite costly efforts, no one could 
turn up the needed data. Does anyone 
have weekly, or even monthly, figures on 
arrests for drunkenness? 

All of the Institute’s caseload studies 
are as yet unpublished. They seem to 
me to deserve publication. I should think 
that many other series of caseload data 
might then become available for analysis. 
I would think that such analyses might 
contribute first of all to administrative 
decisions in the particular institution but 
secondly to theoretical speculation on the 
epidemiology of the communities or the 
disease entities particular clinics served. 
When enough series had been analyzed 
and compared, the Institute might well 
have something to offer to our knowledge 
of and theories about public health. 


Attitudinal Changes of “Successful” Students 
in a College of Engineering 


Marjorie Hammond 
The Ohio State University 


The recent widespread emphasis upon 
our national need for scientists and engi- 
neers has led to increased enrollments in 
professional engineering colleges. Many 
who enter these curricula do not graduate 
from them. 


For the College of Engineering at The 


| Ohio State University, the percentage of 
gh be-/ drop-outs and transfer-outs, 
Novem: | 


f non- | 


including 
many students of average or above-aver- 
age college aptitude, is higher than for 
other undergraduate colleges on this cam- 


| pus. Why are so many apparently able 


students motivated to enter the Engineer- 
ing program yet do not persist? 

An experienced observer might say, put- 
ting it bluntly: “They didn’t know what 
engineering was all about, and when they 
began to find out, they didn’t want it.” 
Such a statement would imply a marked 


difference in student perception of the 


engineering role and the role perception 
of College faculty. 


An attempt to identify these role per- 
ceptions was made in 1956 under the spon- 
sorship of the College of Engineering and 
the University Counseling and Testing 
Center at The Ohio State University (Car- 
son et al. 1956). Interviews with faculty 
members and students were utilized as 
well as student questionnaires. Results, 
while not clear-cut, seemed to indicate 
that the College staff perception of an en- 
gineer’s role was weighted toward re- 
search-and-development, while students” 
role-perceptions stressed sales, manage- 
ment, and technology. 


The Problem 


In the above study it was hypothesized 
that when a student's self-concept is found 
to differ from the role expectation of his 
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College, his motivational level may de- 
crease; however, “if easily re-oriented, he 
may tend to succeed more easily than the 
student who cannot re-orient himself.” 

The current study re-states and attempts 
to test the hypothesis as follows: 

1. Survivors of a five-year curriculum in the 
College of Engineering are most likely to be 


those students who are able to conform to the 
expectancies of the College. 


a. Said expectancies are assumed to be of 
a research-and-development nature. 


2. On a measure of attitudes, a comparison of 
original scores of Engineering College freshmen 
and their re-test scores as Engineering College 
seniors will show changes in attitudes. 


a. These changes will be in the direction of 
similarity to the attitudes of Engineering Col- 
lege administrators as measured by the same in- 
strument. 


Subjects and Procedures 

The instrument used was the Occupa- 
tional Attitude Rating Scales, which has 
been described elsewhere (Hammond, 
1956). Its four nearly independent factors 
have been identified tentatively by ex- 
perienced counselors in the course of four 
years’ comparison with clinical impressions 
and with other test results. They have 
been labeled: 

Materialistic—high scorers seek econom- 
ic security or success and tend to regard 
college as a means to this end. 

Competitive—high scorers seek recogni- 
tion in terms of power or prestige, through 
manipulation or self-expression. 

Technical—high scorers seek the secur- 
ity of known facts and techniques, and tend 
to regard college as higher vocational 
training. 

Humanitarian—high scorers seek a feel- 
ing of personal worth through service-ori- 
ented relations with people. 

Student subjects were 47 fifth-year men 
in the College of Engineering who had 
taken the Occupational Attitude Rating 
Scales (OARS) as Engineering freshmen 
in 1953, and who had been re-tested in 
1958. Administrator subjects were four 
deans and a placement director in the 
College of Engineering. They had been 
instructed to react to each item on the 


Charles C. 





McArthur 


test as they believed a “typical” Engineer- 
ing student would react. The findings of 
the earlier study (Carson, et al. 1956) pro- 
vide some grounds for assuming that a 
“typical” student, to them, would be a 
research-oriented one. Thus it could be 
assumed that their test score pattern would 
be a “research” pattern. 

The ¢ test was applied to determine the 
statistical significance of differences be- 
tween original scores and re-test scores of 
the student subjects, using a formula for 
matched pairs (Edwards, 1946). Further, 
using a formula for independent groups, 
also from Edwards, the t test was applied 
to determine the statistical significance of 
any differences between two student sub- 
groups identified by vocational choice 
category. Finally, the same formula was 
used to determine the significance of score 
differences between the administrative 
group and each student sub-group. 


Results 

Table 1 shows that for the entire group 
of student subjects, a significant change 
had occurred on each OARS factor during 
the five-year interval between test ad- 
ministrations. Prestige and people had be- 
come more important, money and method 
less important. 


Table 1 


Mean Raw Scores of a Group of Engineering | 


College Students on the Occupational At- 
titude Rating Scales as 'reshmen 





and as Seniorst 








(N=47) 
Material- Com- Tech- Humani- 
istic petitive nical tarian | 
1953 4.61 6.06 7.47 3.19 
1958 8.21 6.97 6.12 4.08 § 
t=4,01** 2.84** 8.66** 2.19% 





7On the norm group for the OARS, the mean 7 


scores of a stratified sample of 400 college fresh 
men are as follows: Materialistic: 4, Competitive: 6, 
Technical: 6, Humanitarian: 4. Standard deviation 
for each scale is 2. 

**Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
*Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


Examination of the vocational goals 
stated on answer sheets of the 1958 re 


test taken by student subjects revealed that 


the group was not homogeneous in this 
respect. Approximately three-fourths (35) 
of the men had stated research-and-devel- | 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


opment or related goals, such as design, 
roduction, or research. The remainder 
(12) were planning to enter management, 
sales, or teaching positions. For identifi- 
cation, the larger sub-group was labeled 
“esearch” and the smaller sub-group 
“management.” Table 2 presents the com- 
parison between scores of the two student 
sub-groups in 1953 and 1958, and between 
student scores and administrative scores. 
No statistically significant differences 
were found between scores of the student 
sub-groups as freshmen. The only statis- 
tically significant difference between scores 
of the student sub-groups as seniors was 
on the Humanitarian factor. No signifi- 
cant differences were found on any factor 
in comparing “research” seniors and ad- 
ministrators. In comparing “management” 
seniors and administrators, one significant 
difference appeared, again for the Hu- 
manitarian factor. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


On the basis of the data, there seem 
to be some grounds for assuming support 
of the hypothesis that survivors of a five- 
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The hypvihesis was supported also by 
the finding that the entire group of stu- 
dents in the study had apparently re-ori- 
ented themselves in the course of five 
years, as shown by significant differences 
in their freshmen and senior scores on the 
OARS. As freshmen, these students had 
ranked “method,” “prestige,” “money,” and 
“people” in that order, according to test 
scores. In this respect they were typical 
Engineering College freshmen: a compari- 
son of the mean raw scores on the OARS 
of 85 survivors (as freshmen) and scores 
of a random sample of 35 non-survivors 
(freshmen) showed no statistically signifi- 
cant differences. 

Five years later, all of the subject stu- 
dents as seniors showed less concern with 
security in terms of money and structure, 
but an increased concern with personal 
status and service to society. The people- 
minded “management” group were observ- 
ably higher on the status (Competitive) 
and service (Humanitarian) scales than 
were either the “research” group or the 
administrators; however only on the latter 
scale was the difference significant. 


Table 2 


Mean Raw Scores on the Occupational Attitude Rating Scales of Student Sub-groups 
as Freshmen and as Seniors and of an Administrative Group 














Admin- 
“Management” “Research” istrators 
Students Students in Student 

Freshmen Seniors Freshmen Seniors role 

(N=12) (N=35) (N=5) 
Materialistic 4.08 8.33 4.80 8.17 8.00 
Competitive 6.83 7.58 5.80 6.77 6.80 
Technical 7Al 5.33 7.48 6.40 7.40 
Humanitarian 8.08 6.66** 8.22 8.25 8.80 





**Significant at the .01 level of confidence for difference between this and “management” 


group. 


| year curriculum in this given College of 


Engineering were most likely to be those 
students who were able to conform to the 


| Tesearch-and-development expectancies of 
) the College faculty. The majority of stu- 


dents in this study who had attained sen- 
ior status were seeking research-oriented 
careers, and they closely resembled the 
student-role-playing administrators in their 
scores on all four Occupational Attitude 
Rating Scales. 
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Joics B. Stone. S-O Rorschach Test. Los 
Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1958. 


The Structured-Objective Rorschach Test 
(SORT) is designed to measure whatever it is 
that the traditional Rorschach test measures, but 
in a different way and for a different purpose. 
The SORT is a restrictive rather than a free- 
response test. It permits of no inquiry of exami- 
nee responses and is objectively scored (by means 
of the IBM test scoring machine, if the examiner 
wishes). Thus, as the author clearly indicates, 
the test is not intended for clinical applications, 
deferring to the individual protocol for such use. 
Rather the SORT is “. . . designed to appraise 
and analyze vocationally significant temperament 
traits of the individual” and is designed for use 
in industrial and student personnel work. 


Two main features of the traditional Rorschach 
are preserved: (1) The ten original stimulus blots 
are used and (2) the same scoring system of 
Area, Determinants and Content is employed. 
The response format, however, is of a forced- 
choice nature consisting of ten triads for each 
stimulus-blot. The respondent is instructed to 
select from each triad the one most clearly 
represented by the blot or by some portion of 
the blot. Each response alternative is keyed to 
yield at least two scores (some yield three or 
four) in conformance with the accepted Rorschach 
system. 

Two kinds of SORT booklets are available. 
The Illustrated Edition contains both blots and 
items and is quite expensive. The Non-Illustrated 
Edition contains only the items and is designed 
for use either with screen-projected blots or 
with individual sets of ink-blot cards. Further 
studies of the comparability of these forms would 
be desirable, particularly since the projection 
method prohibits rotation of the blot by the 
examinee. 

Raw scores on the basic Rorschach variables 
are converted to T-scores and then to correspond- 
ing attributes or systems of attributes in keeping 
with the usual Rorschach interpretation. Both 
of these conversions are handled in a simple 
mechanical fashion. T-score conversions for each 
of the 15 basic raw scores are presented in a 
table of norms. The conversion from these stand- 
ard scores to interpretive factors is a matter of 
reading a rating (“high,” “above average,” “aver- 
age,” “below average,” or “low”) either directly, 
in the case of singly determined attributes, or 
from abacuses in the case of attributes which are 
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determined from multiple factors. Thus, the high 
level of skill usually associated with the admin. 
istration and interpretation of the Rorschach is 
not required by the SORT. It may be admin. 
istered and interpreted in accord with the pur 
poses for which it was designed by any com- 
petent psychometrician. 


Statistical Characteristics 

The objective nature of the test and the quanti- 
tative data produced by it facilitate its analysis 
in terms of such familiar testing concepts as re- 
liability and validity. 

Two test-retest studies of the reliability of 
the 15 variable-scores are reported in the Manu- 
al. The subjects for these studies were 79 col- 
lege students and 94 industrial supervisors re- 
spectively; the time between administrations was 
one week. The coefficients obtained in these 
studies ranged between .62 and .90 (median of 
.75) for college students, and between .61 and 
.84 (median of .76) for supervisors. 

The response triads were structured in such a 
way as to “. . . provide wide variability of scor- 
ing patterns in terms of Area, Determinant and 
Content factors.” The scoring pattern for each 
response was suggested by standard references 
on Rorschach methodology and substantiated or 


modified by the judgments of a panel of six clini- 


cians. The maximum possible raw scores on the 
15 variables range between 23 for CF and 100 
for D and P. 

Three studies of the concurrent validity of 


the SORT have been conducted. The 15 basic F 
variables were variously found to yield meaning- 7 


ful correlations with the occupational classifi- 
cation of industrial employees and with the 
first year grade-point averages of college fresh- 
men. 

The validity of the attribute constructs based 
upon the basic scoring variables is admittedly 


a matter of faith in the fundamental Rorschach 7 
Either one has it or one has not! 
Even without faith in this rationale, however, § 


rationale. 


one cannot fail to be impressed by the demon- 
strated agreement between SORT derived rat: 
ings and supervisory ratings of employees on 
these attributes. 


The population on which the SORT norms : 
are based numbers 8061 adults including college 7 


students, professional, semi-professional, skilled, 
and unskilled workers. The distribution of non 
college students approximates that of the census 
population. 
proportionately laden with college students. 
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Summary 

The development of an objectively scorable 
form of the Rorschach test specifically designed 
for vocational applications will be welcomed in 
many quarters. The S-O Rorschach Test is well- 
conceived and excellently executed. The manual 


is a model of clarity and organization. It is 
likely that the test will be extensively used for 
executive appraisal in industry, for vocational 
guidance in schools and for research purposes in 
countless settings wherein the personnel director, 
counselor or researcher wants Rorschach-type 
data for some non-clinical purpose. 

The attractiveness of the SORT format does, 
however, necessitate consideration of a problem 
that may eventually prove to be of some con- 
sequence. The fact that this test makes it pos- 
sible for persons who otherwise would never 
have considered themselves sufficiently qualified 
to administer a Rorschach now to do so, means 
that we may anticipate increased exposure to 
the Rorschach blots. Persons who have taken 
the SORT are no longer naive with respect to 
the specific Rorschach content. Their resultant 
sophistication may be of import at some future 
time when they may be required to respond to 
the Rorschach as an aid to clinical diagnosis. 
Perhaps an even more serious consideration is 
the fact that the SORT exposes respondents not 
only to the Rorschach ink-blot, but also to 30 
possible responses to each of these blots. How 
many (if indeed any) and what kinds of these 
responses may subsequently be parroted by the 
previously SORT-tested clinical respondent is a 
problem that merits additional research. 


Frederick B. Davis and Charlotte Croon 
Davis. Davis Reading Test. New York: 
The Psychological Corp., 1958. 


The Davis Reading Test is intended to meas- 
ure the level and speed of comprehension of 
students in grades 11 and 12 and the freshman 
year of college. The Level score indicates the 


depth of understanding displayed by a student 
in reading the kinds of material he is ordinarily 


required to read in school whereas the Speed 
score reflects both rapidity and accuracy of 
reading. 

The test has a 40-minute time limit, is virtu- 
ally self-administering and is rapidly scored. Four 
parallel forms are available. Each of these forms 
contains 80 items arranged as two sets of 40. 
Since almost every examinee has time to respond 
to all items in the first set, the score on the 
first 40 items is used as a measure of level of 
comprehension. The score based upon the en- 
tire 80 items is used as the measure of speed 
of comprehension. 


Statistical Characteristics 

Reliability coefficients for the Davis Reading 
Test were based upon the administration of 
parallel forms with an interval ranging from one 
week for college freshmen to three weeks for 
grades 11 and 12. Speed of comprehension is 
a somewhat more reliable measure than Level of 
comprehension. The median coefficient for Speed 
is .85 and for Level is .77. The median inter- 
correlation between these two measures is .77. 

The predictive validity of this test has been 
extensively studied by correlating it with grades 
earned in high school and college English courses. 
As expected, there is widespread variation in 
validity from school to school, but the obtained 
correlations tend to cluster about a value of .50. 

The norms table permitting for conversion of 
raw scores to percentile and to scaled scores is 
based upon results obtained in standardization 
groups of approximately 6000 examinees at each 
of the three grade levels. 


Summary 

The Davis Reading Test is a measure of read- 
ing skills and comprehension at the upper high 
school and early college levels. The manual con- 
tains a clear description of the way in which the 
Level and Speed scores may be interpreted to 
yield an indication of the possible need for in- 
dividual diagnosis and remediation. The test is 
primarily designed for assessing the reading abil- 
ity of individuals or groups and for measuring 
growth in this ability. 
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Solomon Diamond, Personality and Tem- 
perament. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957. Pp. vii + 463. 


In the past books on personality have tended to 
follow one of two courses: either to offer an in- 
tegrated but limited view of personality structure 
and development, or a broader but looser aggregate 
of concepts and research. The former type of book 
usually espoused some variety of psychoanalytic 
theory and more often than not was written by 
a psychiatrist or a non-medical mental health 


worker with little interest or knowledge of aca- - 


demic psychology. The books of the latter sort, 
by contrast, gave full attention to the academi- 
cian’s preoccupations with the measurement of 
traits, studies of motivation in humans and lower 
animals, judgments of emotion and personality and 
many other similar topics, the particular ones 
chosen partially according to the special interests 
of the author. 


Since World War II, these hard lines have been 
dissolving at accelerating paces. Symonds, Murphy, 
Munroe, and Hall and Lindzey provide milestones 
along that road. Psychoanalytic theories are no 
longer so possessed by sectarian dogmatists and 
thoughtless empiricism is no longer so rampant 
among academicians. 

Diamond’s book offers concrete testimony that 
today’s student of personality can examine a body 
of thought which welds dynamic conceptions of 
personality organization and development with a 
vast body of rigorously tested empirical relations 
drawn from the behavior of animals and men. It 
seemed to this reviewer that Diamond has done 
an exceptionally creative job in this respect. He 
has managed to bring together studies of rats and 
mice, cats and dogs, chimpanzees, and humans, 
and the concepts and/or research of Freud, Lorenz, 
Sheldon, Cattell, Schilder, Rogers, Lewin, Strong, 
Kohler, Bruner, Klein and Guilford (this is only a 
representative sample). 


This is not an eclectic’s book. The author has 
a particular point of view which gives a slant to the 
amalgam of concepts and data drawn from such 
disparate sources. More than is fashionable, he 
emphasizes the innate predispositions which con- 
dition behavior. The first half of this volume is 
devoted to tracing ‘he major dimensions of tem- 
perament through the data available on the afore- 
mentioned animal group. Diamond identifies four 
dimensions of temperament: (1) fearfulness or 
avoidance; (2) aggression; (3) affiliation; (4) im- 
pulsivity or inhibition. In this half of his book he 
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organizes his data to emphasize the constitutional 
determinants of these temperamental characteris. 
tics and reviews concepts of their organization, 
such as those offered by type theoriests like Shel- 
don and by factor analysts like Cattell or Eysenck, 


The latter half is devoted to the individuation 
of temperament. Diamond sees temperament “as 
including those aspects of individuality which de- 
pend on the ease of arousal of innate patterns of 
response” (page 50), but he emphasizes that this 
ease of arousal is itself subject to modification by 
experience. Here he makes use of psychoanalytic 
notions of the influence of the vicissitudes of the 
levels of psychosexual development and Lewinian 
notions of differentiation as a characteristic of 
maturing mental structure. The self-concept is 
given a prominant place in personality structure, 
Chapters on “Formation of the Self-Concept” and 
“Defense of the Self-Concept,” particularly the 
former, represent interesting and slightly novel 
organizations of the work of Schilder, Sherif and 
Newcomb, the Neo-Freudians, Rogers and Maslow. 


The final hundred pages provide a stimulating 
consideration of the cognitive patterns in individ- 
uality, intelligence, perception, use of symbolism, 
wisdom and laughter, and integration and control. 
Traditional psychometrics is given very brief treat- 
ment but an exciting integration of basic gestalt 
research, the newer perceptual research, a Js 
Bruner, Klein, Frenkel-Brunswick, Werner, Barron, 
and Riggs is provided. This leads naturally into 
considerations of brain models (Kohler, Hebb, Me- 
Cullough) and their relations to concept formation, 
meanings and symbols. 


The publisher’s jacket, in part, emphasizes this : 


book’s contribution to understanding the normal 
personality and its applications to psychological 
counseling. To a considerable degree, as is indi- 
cated in the foregoing discussion, this promise is 
fulfilled. The orientation is toward the general 
(even across species) principles of development 


and there is a significant sprinkling of illustrations 7 
presumably drawn from the author’s counseling | 


practice. Yet after finishing the book, this reviewer 
was left with a dissatisfied feeling. Perhaps he 
had expected more attention to be given and 
light to be shed on the influence of events after 
the first six years of life on personality. Detailed 


consideration of patterns of maturation in adoles- 
cence, young manhood, and later adulthood is lack 


ing; in fact, the book is almost blank on these 
topics. 

Altogether, it is difficult to identify the most 
appropriate audience for this book. The author’ 
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very brief three-paragraph introduction gives us 
no hint of his intentions. His affiliation with a 
small, presumably, liberal arts college suggests 
that he was writing for the undergraduate. Much 
of his introduction and his treatment of statistical 
methods, personality, interest, and intellectual 
measurement, are geared to that level. On the 
other hand, graduate students will profit from the 
many stimulating and novel integrations Diamond 
has to offer. His book reflects a scholarly breadth 
of knowledge, even though it is not written with 
the comprehensive coverage to be preferred in a 
text for a graduate course. Even though it does 
not become a main source book, this is a work 
that is worthy of the attention of all students of 
psychology. 

Edward S. Bordin 

University of Michigan 


Robert Hoppock, Occupational Informa- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1957. Pp. 534. 


Robert Hoppock has been one of the stalwart 
personalities in the vocational guidance move- 
ment for over two decades and this book repre- 
sents a compilation of his rich experiences in 
group guidance and in the presentation of occu- 
pational information. 

The first six chapters outline the kinds of 
occupational information that counselors and cli- 
ents need, sources of such information, and how 
to appraise, classify, and file it. The next six 
chapters deal with theories of occupational choice 
and the use of occupational information in coun- 
seling. The remaining chapters discuss prin- 
ciples and techniques of teaching occupations. 

The first five chapters seem to offer the least 
contribution to the literature, since the treatment 
is comparatively brief. Other texts on occupa- 
tional information offer much more extensive dis- 
cussions of what counselors and clients should 
know about occupations, how they can interpret 
occupational information and how they can ap- 
praise occupational literature. This volume is a 
revised and enlarged edition of the author’s 
Group Guidance and the emphasis in the new 
book remains on group guidance. 


Chapters 7 through 12 reflect admirable work- 
manship on the part of the author and probably 
represent the finest contribution of this book. 
In Chapter 7 the author presents his own theory 
of occupational choice, which can be stated 
briefly as—“The occupation that we choose is 
the one that we believe will best meet the needs 
that most concern us.” In Chapter 8 Hoppock 
summarizes 18 other theories of occupational 
choice. Of course, these are not all mutually 
exclusive. The author offers, however, an ex- 
cellent appraisal of the various theories, and this 
becomes the best discussion of occupational choice 
we have seen. 


Chapters 9 through 12 contain valuable sug- 
gestions on the uses of occupational information 
in counseling. We were impressed particularly 
by the analysis of what 48 other authorities have 
written on this subject, organized according to 
22 uses of occupational information in counseling. 


Half the chapters in this volume pertain to 
the teaching of occupations. The author describes 
almost every accepted technique in group guid- 
ance, including follow-up of school alumni by 
students; plant tours; tours of schools and col- 
leges; group conferences, such as occupational 
conferences, conferences with union officers, con- 
ferences with placement officers, school and col- 
lege conferences; surveys of beginning jobs by 
students; student discussions of actual cases; in- 
tensive study of one or more occupations by stu- 
dents; self-measurement; audio-visual aids; role 
playing; practice job interviews; job clinics; prac- 
tice on employment application blanks; work ex- 
perience; school publications; library tours; teach- 
ing the textbook; occupational information 
through school subjects; career clubs; career days; 
college nights; assembly speakers. 

The author wisely emphasizes projects in group 
guidance—things for the students to do. He 
states: “To be interesting the course must be 
taught by methods adapted to its particular pur- 
poses. It cannot be taught by the traditional 
method of chapter assignment, reading, and reci- 
tation.” Nevertheless, one wonders why the au- 
thor did not present some kind of syllabus for 
the teaching of the high school course in occu- 
pations. In the appendix, he does offer 42 lesson 
plans for a graduate course in occupations for 
counselors. If counselor trainers require this kind 
of structured material for a graduate course, it 
certainly is needed by inexperienced counselors 
or teachers in teaching occupational information 
to high school students. 


The author has included a chapter on Occu- 
pational Information in the Elementary School— 
a subject about which little has been written 
elsewhere. Although this reviewer does not ap- 
prove of emphasis on occupational information 
in the eleiaentary school, we do recommend it 
as one part of a social studies curriculum along 
with such introductory activities as plant tours. 


Finally, this book contains a very good chap- 
ter on evaluation of the teaching of occupations. 
There is a summary of the few attempts at such 
evaluation, along with suggestions from the author 
on doing research of this kind. 

On the whole, this volume merits our highest 
commendation. While it does not include every- 
thing essential to the interpretation of the con- 
tent of occupational information, it is admirably 
comprehensive and practical in its treatment of 
methods of presenting occupational information. 


Max F. Baer 


B’nai B'rith Youth Organization 
Washington, D. C. 
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C. H. Patterson, Counseling the Emotion- 
ally Disturbed. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. Pp. xvii + 458. 


This is a fine book. Like all good books, it 
will provoke discussion. Although its title would 
appear to limit the content, one quickly gains 
the impression that the author is trying to en- 
courage greater attention to counseling of the 
emotionally disabled by pointing to its roots in 
general vocational counseling and its similarities 
to the better developed field of vocational re- 
habilitation of the physically disabled. For in- 
stance, the author states: “The interest in and 
understanding of the disabled appears to be the 
only essential difference between the qualities 
of the general counselor and the rehabilitation 
counselor.” Throughout the book, Patterson 
weaves in discussion of general counseling and 
rehabilitation problems with the more specific 
questions involving the emotionally disabled. 


Psychologists, as Patterson points out, have 
given little attention to vocational rehabilitation 
matters. One might add that psychologists have 
been relatively unconcerned with vocational prob- 
lems generally even though it should be appar- 
ent that earning a living through work is the 
one thing that an individual must do unless he 
is to become, or remain, a burden to someone 
else or to society. Those who have concerned 
themselves most with the occupational life of 
men have been social workers, placement inter- 
viewers, and educators. While rightfully point- 
ing out that these and other vocational guidance 
people have, in the main, been unscientific and 
have tended to overlook the possible underlying 
emotional difficulties of many clients, some coun- 
seling psychologists have all but rejected any 
vocational reference in their counseling and have 
identified their task as primarily therapeutic. 
Their goal has been the release of the client 
from the emotional blocks to his making rational 
decisions. This orientation is based on two as- 
sumptions: a philosophy of man as primarily an 
emotional creature and the superiority of the 
pathology approach to counseling. In practice 
this has made “clinicians” out of counselors. Pat- 
terson will distress such counselors since he pre- 
sents a vocational asset-assessment approach to 
the problems of the emotionally disturbed. He 
states that he sees no clear dichotomy between 
vocational counseling and therapeutic counseling 
but goes on to point out that there are certain 
differences and that the vocational counselor is 
not necessarily committed to “cure the patient” 
before helping him with rational decision-mak- 
ing. The emotional problem may exert strong 
influences on the vocational problem, but the 
latter need not wait for attention until the client 
is cured of his emotional difficulties; in fact, 
a successful handling of the vocational problem 


may do much to stabilize or develop the person 
in his emotional life. 

Another conclusion of Patterson, which is bound 
to stimulate discussion, is that involving psychi. 
atric diagnosis. Many counselors, following the 
practice of the clinicians who in turn have pat. 
terned themselves on the medical profession, have 
felt diagnosis to be essential to their handling 
of a case. Patterson argues convincingly against 
the value of diagnosis on the basis of unreliabil- 
ity, general overlap of classifications, and inability 
to determine treatment. This theme is amplified 
in the author’s discussion of the use of projec. 
tive techniques in vocational counseling where 
he points out, with strong help from research, 
that little is yet known beyond superficial stereo- 
types of the relationship between occupations 
and personality categories. 


At least one other proposal of Patterson will 
elicit comment from psychologists. This relates 
to those who are trained as counselors for the 
emotionally disturbed. It is the author’s feeling 
that present demands for service workers make 
it unrealistic to require the Ph.D. for all coun 
selors and that a two-year program for some 
specialized counselors is adequate. These _per- 
sons are designated by the author as “rehabilita- 
tion counselors” as differentiated from the Ph.D, 
“rehabilitation psychologists” who are essentially 
counseling psychologists working with the handi- 
capped. 


This is a fairly well referenced book. Chapter 
references range between 11 (“Determining Need 
and Feasibility for Vocational Rehabilitation’) 
and 111 (“Personality and Interest Tests”). The 
material is presented with clarity although the 
skimmer may find himself unsure from time 
time whether he is reading about counseling ia 


general, vocational rehabilitation, or rehabilitation f 
of the emotionally disturbed. One point where ) 
this confusion may arise is in the section on vo | 
These have been bor § 


cational choice theories. 
rowed from a 1957 article by G. Frederic Kuder. 
Careful reading, including a split footnote, ind- 
cates that the discussion of the theories is lim- 
ited to Kuder’s views on their practical useful 


ness with the emotionally disturbed; however, the | 
eight pages of material, in the over-all context | 


of the book, can be misconstrued as a quite 
inadequate general discussion of vocational choice 
theories, particularly since they are followed by 
a section specifically entitled “Occupational 
Choice and Emotional Disturbance.” The use 
by Patterson of Kuder’s discussion of vocational 


choice theories is interesting in light of the | 
author’s. critical book review comments directed 


toward Roe’s “sterile” discussion of such theories 
in her book, The Psychology of Occupations. One 
might have expected the author to personally show 
Roe how to do it. By using the Kuder article, Pat- 
terson has left the work in the field at the point of 
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Ginzberg’s Occupational Choice which he passes 
off as not of much consequence while neglect- 
ing to mention such items as Hoppock’s theory 
of needs, Super’s Career Pattern Study, and 
Tiedeman’s research at Harvard. 

On the whole, the defects in Counseling the 
Emotionally Disturbed are minor when compared 
to its over-all value as a source book for the 
evaluation of counselor and rehabilitation train- 
ing programs, as a major reference in courses for 
counselors, and in stimulating practicing coun- 
selors to a re-evaluation of their efforts. It should 
be interesting and challenging reading for all 
counselors. 


Charles F. Warnath 
University of Oregon 


Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Mausner, 
Richard O. Peterson, and Dora F. Cap- 
well, Job Attitudes: Review of Research 
and Opinion. Pittsburgh: Psychological 
Services of Pittsburgh. 1957. Pp. 279 
+ xii. 

The authors are engaged in a five-year re- 
search project on job attitudes in business and 
industrial work settings. As the first major step 
in the project, the materials in the book were 
prepared in seven separate reports but the re- 
quests for copies were so numerous that this 
paper-covered volume was published. It repre- 
sents an overview of research and opinion cov- 
ering almost 2,000 writings. 

Eight chapters cover the following topics: 
Prevalence of job dissatisfaction; characteristics 
of dissatisfied workers; factors related to job at- 
titudes; effects of job attitudes; social aspects of 
the job; supervision and job attitudes; vocational 
selection and job attitudes; mental health in in- 
dustry. Excellent summaries and _ bibliographies 
and suggestions for future research are found at 
the end of each chapter. 

The chapter on vocational selection and job 
attitudes will be regarded as old stuff to coun- 
selors. However, it is a good sample of the 
quality of the whole book. The writing is clear, 
picks out the most significant facts on vocational 
counseling as related to job attitudes, and gives 
the reader a sense of perspective in the area 
covered, The authors obviously have striven hard 
for these qualities of clarity, brevity and a sense 
of perspective. In addition, one is impressed by 
the attempt to reduce research and opinion to 
practical suggestions for the everyday activities 
of counselors, personnel workers, management 
supervisors, teachers, as well as research workers. 
Technical statistics are not mentioned at all, nor 
does one find the usual detailed data on the 
number of subjects, coefficients of reliability and 
validity, etc. The authors have, however, attained 
a sense of balance in that the better, or some- 
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what replicated studies, are given greater sig- 
ificance. 

The other seven chapters cover areas of knowl- 
edge in which vocational counselors could be bet- 
ter informed than the usual university training 
courses afford. The authors have caught the 
spirit of actual working conditions. They well 
portray the interaction of working conditions with 
job attitudes in the individual and in groups of 
workers. They have caught also the everchanging 
milieu of industrial occupations and its feedback 
on attitudes. For example, the authors stress 
the concept of “needs hierarchy” in the indi- 
vidual and the changes in the worker’s needs as 
certain desires are satisfied. The chapter on 
Supervision and Job Attitudes makes us more 
aware of the value to industry of training people 
in goals and methods of supervision, and the in- 
fluence of supervision on satisfaction and output. 

After the client leaves the counselor and the 
school to make his way in the business and in- 
dustrial world, he is partly the master of his 
destiny, and partly molded by the forces of other 
people and the work environment. Certainly he 
must be ready for constant changes, both cre- 
ated by, and made for him. The counselor who 
wishes to know more about the findings of in- 
dustrial psychology on job attitudes of workers 
should find this a useful, readable source of in- 
formation. 

Salvatore G. DiMichael 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


Daniel D. Feder, Chairman, Joan Fiss 
Bishop, Wendell S. Dysinger, and Leona 
Wise Jones, The Administration of Stu- 
dent Personnel Programs in American 
Colleges and Universities. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1958. 


Ever since student personnel services began to 
emerge as a distinct phase of college and uni- 
versity programs, the question of how these ser- 
vices should be organized has confronted ad- 
ministrators. Over the years the American Coun- 
cil on Education has published a series of bro- 
chures on various phases of student personnel 
work. It seems logical and fitting that the last 
brochure in this series should be devoted to the 
administration of student personnel programs. 

The brochure analyzes the major functions. 
usually incorporated into a student personnel pro- 
gram in terms of the purposes of each function, 
staffing and criteria for evaluation. The specific 
areas thus presented are: admissions, registration 
and records, counseling, health services, housing 
and food services, student activities, financial aid, 
placement, discipline, special clinics and special 
services. 
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Then follows a section on how these functions 
can be fitted into an organizational pattern. Very 
wisely, the authors have presented basic prin- 
ciples of organization rather than a specific or- 
ganizational chart. The reader will not find a 
ready-made answer to the question, how should 
student personnel services in my institution be 
organized? But if he applies to his situation the 
principles and concepts that are presented, tak- 
ing into account the variables of resources, per- 
sonnel and educational philosophy that charac- 
terize his institution, he should be able to de- 
velop an appropriate plan of organization. 

The brochure is comprehensive, brief almost 
to the point of being an outline, and is clearly 
written. It disposes of questions pertaining to 
the financial and budgetary aspects of student 


personnel services by saying, “Generalizations 
about budgets as a criterion for evaluation of 
effective operation are not helpful.” 

It must be said, however, that the sources of 
funds for these services and how they are ad. 
ministered is just as serious an administrative 
problem in some instances as is the organiza. 
tion of the various kinds of services. Nevertheless, 
accepting the authors’ premises, it can be said 
without reservation that the brochure reflects the 
wisdom as well as the caution and lack of au 
thoritarianism that is born of long years of suc 
cessf.l experience in the administration of student 
personnel services. 


A. J. Brumbaugh 
U. S. Office of Education 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


Alcoholism is undoubtedly one of the most dif- 
ficult problems the counselor is likely to deal 
with in his professional career. So many alco- 
holics seem to respond well to therapeutic coun- 
seling only to resume within a year or two the 
drinking habits which previously had made a 
tragedy of their lives. Few areas of personal 
disturbance are likely to leave a counselor so 
pleased initially with the results of his efforts 
and so deflated after following up the case after 
a year or so. As a personal and social problem, 
alcoholism is about as old as recorded history; 
and everything imaginable has been tried in the 
way of treatment, from physical beatings to moral 
suasion, without eliminating or even controlling 
the problem to any appreciable degree. One 
group which has been making some headway is 
the Yale Center for Alcohol Studies. Two new 
monographs from the Yale Center have recently 
appeared. The first is Alcohol and the Jews 
(Free Press, 1958) by Charles R. Snyder. The 
second is Revolving Door: A Study of the Police 
Case Inebriate (Free Press, 1958) by D. J. Pitt- 
man and C. W. Gordon. 


Snyder’s book is a sociological study of the Jew- 
ish sub-culture in an attempt to understand the 
very low rate of drunkenness and alcohol-induced 
behavior pathology. The alcoholic psychosis ad- 
mission rate for Scandinavians, for example, is 
15 times that of Jews; for the Irish it is over 
50 times the rate for Jews. Paradoxically, the 
Jews have the smallest number of total abstainers 
in any religious group. Most Jews drink and, 
while wine is somewhat the preferred beverage, 
distilled liquors are also popular. Although a 
variety of factors play a part, Jewish ethnocen- 
trism appears to be exceedingly important in 
understanding the relatively high rate of alco- 
holic beverage consumption and the very low rate 
of alcoholism among Jews. Sobriety has long 
been regarded by Jews as a Jewish virtue while 
drunkenness is outgroup behavior—“drunken is 


a gentile” is a Jewish folk saying. There is 


some evidence that Jews use eating as a means} 


of reducing psychic tension, and any consump- 
tion of wine or liquor has distinct ritualistic as- 
sociations and in many cases occurs only during 
or after a meal. Thus food, not drink is appar 
ently for many Jews the means of inducing a 
state of physical relaxation. Apart from the light 
Snyder’s book casts on the dark problem of al- 
coholism, it is as pleasant to read as a novel, 
This ease of reading quality is puzzling; for the 
book is as full of footnotes as a Ph.D. dissertation 
in sociology (which it is) and there are no defi 
touches in style. But the writing is as clear a 
an infant’s conscience. 

The Pittman and Gordon book is a sociological 
examination of chronic inebriates in the Monroe 
County (N.Y.) Penitentiary in particular and the 


futility of jails as rehabilitation measures in gen |) 
eral. The “out-again, in-again” jail records of | 


many alcoholics is where the Revolving Door 
takes its title. The data for the study are de 
rived from interviews lasting from two to fou 
hours with 187 males sentenced at least two 


and in some cases over 40 times for public in| 


toxication. By and large, the authors found that 


the chronic police case inebriate is a fairly wel | 
defined category in terms of social attributes 9 


These men were chiefly unskilled workers, poor- 
ly educated, geographically mobile, and under 
socialized in both family and peer group rela 
tionships. Because of their tenuous identifica 
tion with the major social institutions, they wer 


particularly vulnerable to arrest for inebriation | 
This last brings to mind the pathetic discerm-| 
ment of the skid row denizen who is reported | 


to have observed, “If you're rich, youre a 
alcoholic; if you’re poor, you’re a drunk.” 

The authors do a solid job in their analysis 
of the problem. They state flatly that jail ser 
tences do not work in rehabilitating the police 
case alcoholic. Indeed, the present system per 
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mits the inebriate to restore his health only to 
go on another spree when he is released. A 
century ago the victims of mental disorder were 
taken out of the jails and placed in specialized 
treatment centers, and this is what the authors 
propose for the alcoholic. They feel the time is 
now propitious for such treatment, and the cost 
would be far less than the cost of jailing an 
offender 40 or 50 times for the same offense, 
not to mention the obvious gain in having a 
human derelict become self-supporting. While 
the Irish currently have the highest rate of al- 
coholic pathology, the authors note that the Ne- 
groes will probably become the next group to 
surpass the Irish in public intoxication rate. In- 
cidentally, Pittman and Gordon use a great many 
Irish names in their sample case histories such as 
Murphy, O’Hara, Brady, Moriarity, Finnigan, etc. 
Apparently they wanted to reflect the national 
identification of their sample although they em- 
phasize that the names are fictitious. Through 
some vagary, this reminds your column editor 
of the time he obtained a feeling of deep satis- 
faction in giving the book editor of a large pub- 
lishing firm his come-uppance. In a case history 
for a chapter on interviewing in a book he pre- 
sented the interview record of a client named 
Carl Ignotus. By return mail he received a 
stuffy letter from the book editor who pointed 
out in considerable detail the dangers of identi- 
fying clients by name. Anonymity was essential, 
the book editor emphasized, for not only was 
there legal liability, but also there were such 
things as professional ethics, good taste, etc. Your 
column editor still recalls vividly the glee with 
which he replied that ignotus in Latin meant 
“unknown.” 

Books and articles on rehabilitation are be- 
coming increasingly prominent on the publish- 
ing scene. One of the newest is Rehabilitation 
(Wiley, 1958) by W. Scott Allan. It is a survey- 
type book of considerable scope. The legal as- 
pects of rehabilitation are covered as well as 
such neglected factors as insurance, economic 
values, work evaluation, and the like. The usual 
coverage of topics like counseling, sheltered work- 
shops, vocational placements, etc., is there, too. 
If publications on rehabilitation are more com- 
mon lately, books on adolescent behavior seem 
to be less common, at least from my admittedly 
limited vantage point. The Parents Guide to 
Everyday Problems of Boys and Girls (Random 
House, 1958) by Sidonie M. Gruenberg is likely 
to be a useful book for counselors to recommend 
to parents with children in the 5 to 12 years 
age bracket. It is a common sense, horse sense 
sort of book and it deals with problems that all 
parents encounter. ‘Television and comics are 
discussed, along with cheating, lying, fighting, 
eating problems, among many other topics. While 
there is nothing startling or new in the book, 
it does provide a basis for understanding and 
Teassurance for parents with adolescent children. 
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It has a chatty, example-laden style that makes 
for comfortable reading. 

Want to read one of the best books on re- 
ligious behavior since William James’s Varieties 
of Religious Experience? The Psychology of Re- 
ligion (Macmillan, 1958) by Walter Houston Clark 
is such a book. It is a wise book and it dodges 


no complex issues. Clark’s volume is Jamesian 
in scope with modern facts and figures and with 
the influence of Gordon Allport, B. F. Skinner, 
E. D. Starbuck, J. B. Pratt, etc., quite apparent. 


On Becoming an Educated Person (Saunders, 
1957 and 1958) by Virginia Voeks is a sound 
“how to study” paperback of 147 pages. D--~ite 
its title, it is little concerned with how one .- 
comes an educated person unless study haps 
and education are more synonymous than most 
of us think. But as a study technique guide 
primarily for college students it is quite practical. 


Most books on group guidance have been fo- 
cused on the extra-curriculum with much atten- 
tion paid to the organization and supervision of 
such activities. Group Procedures in Guidance 
(Harper, 1957) by R. D. Willey and W. M. 
Strong emphasizes student self-direction for all 
activities and does a good job in showing how 
such self-direction may be achieved. Some of 
the examples of student self-direction caused the 
eyebrows of this authoritarian personality to merge 
with the spot where his widow’s peak used to 
be. But, for all that, the Willey and Strong 
textbook is a welcome departure from many older 
books on group guidance. Another book on 
guidance, a 93 page paperback dealing with 
nursing, is Guidance and Counseling Perspectives 
for Hospital Schools of Nursing (National League 
for Nursing, 1958) by Goldie Ruth Kaback. Your 
column editor’s wife, who has a couple of de- 
grees in nursing and has also taught nurses, re- 
viewed the little book and said it was the “cat’s 
pajamas” which encapsulates her enthusiasm and 
her vintage in one phrase. The booklet is for coun- 
selors in nursing schools, of course, but it will 
also be quite useful to the counselor who has 
prospective nurses as clients. 


Some writers have a genuine flair for syn- 
thesizing vast amounts of information and pro- 
ducing a highly readable unit. The Psychology 
of Personal Adjustment (Dryden, 1958) by Roger 
W. Heyns is such a book. There is nothing strik- 
ing or unusual about it except its unmistakable 
evidence of honest craftsmanship. But this quali- 
ty is clearly present and in good measure. The 
book is a college level text, but it certainly could 
be recommended to any serious-minded reader, 
in or out of college. Another book with the 
same characteristic, by the way, is Multivariate 
Correlational Analysis (Harper, 1957) by Philip 
H. DuBois. You don’t “read” the DuBois book 
exactly but you are carried along step-by-step 
from simple definitions to procedures and then 
examples. Some general college math is neces- 
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sary as well as a close acquaintance with the 
Pearsonian product-moment correlation. Given 
that background, any research-oriented reader 
will profit greatly from the marked simplifica- 
tion of multivariate correlation techniques. 


We had received no books for review in the 
last issue of this column, but we certainly had an 
armload this time. Your column editor is a bit 
weary reading books on psychology and counsel- 
ing. So he shall take a busman’s holiday with 
Austin Tappan Wright to Islandia. He hopes it 
will be more enjoyable than his previous holi- 
day with Doctor Zhivago which was something of 
a disappointment to him in spite of all the view- 
hallooing in the public press. In that firm opin- 
ion he is undoubtedly a minority of one. How- 
ever, if the first two hundred pages of a thou- 
sand page book is a fair sample, Islandia will 
be no disappointment. It is a weird thing with 
little action. a thin plot, and yet with a gripping, 
other-world fascination. It is indeed an other- 
world sort of book, for Austin Tappan Wright, a 
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law professor at the University of Pennsylvania 
spent thousands of spare-time hours creating fe 
his private amusement an imaginary country o 
Karain, an imaginary sub-continent — 600,00 
words worth. He drew many detailed maps 
elaborated the customs and the inhabitants with 


such reality that the reader virtually becomes 2} 


participant. Curiously, the book is not new, a- 
though it has been recently re-issued. Auth 
Wright died in 1931 and his book was first pub 
lished in 1942. He first planned Islandia whe 
only a child, and oddly, his younger brother and 
his father had also mapped out imaginary world 
of their own. Despite the 28 year time laps 
since the author’s death, the book somehow en 
thralls, partially by placing our own culture in 
fresh perspective and partially by offering the 
reader three-dimentional amia (Islandian fo 
friends or friendships) of very real people even 
if they are in a book. What more could one ask 
Irwin A. Berg 
Louisiana State University 
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Psychological Testing in Correctional Institutions 


Jerome E. Doppelt and Harold G. Seashore’ 
The Psychological Corporation 


Prison authorities have become increas- 
ingly concerned with the rehabilitation of 
incarcerated people. The greater interest 
in the future welfare of the inmate has 
naturally led to more intensive study of 
ways and means of understanding him. 
It is quite clear that people trained in 
clinical and counseling psychology have a 
major role both in the necessary research 
and the practical services relating to as- 


| sessment of prisoners and to helping them 
Iniversity | 


ultimately to enter into useful, more nor- 
mal activity. In many respects working 
with the prisoner is similar to working 
with the student or adult in the outside 


_ world. It is also clear, however, that there 


is a need for greater understanding of the 
various diagnostic devices, such as tests, 
available to professional workers in cor- 


| rectional institutions. Aware of this need, 
| the Federal Bureau of Prisons? and The 


| Psychological Corporation undertook a 


1As a subsidized research study this paper is 


|» presented as an extra in this issue of the Journal. 


' Its content is somewhat specialized as to subjects 


' and setting in comparison with the general run 


of Journal contents but the careful analysis in- 


volved commended it for publication. This is the 


| second study thus far published as an extra in 
| this Journal, the first being Cartwright’s “An- 
' notated Bibliography of Research and Theory 


Construction in Client-Centered Therapy,” 1957, 
| 4, 82-100. Ed. 


2The Bureau of Prisons was represented by 


| Dr. H. M. Janney, Medical Director, and Dr. 


| Benjamin Frank, Educational Director, and two 
' prison psychologists, George A. Geil and Dr. 


| Seymour Rubenfeld. The following institutional 


' psychologists participated in the research: Lau- 
» tence Bryan (Atlanta), Reis H. Hall (Ashland), 


' Lynn Harriman (El Reno), F. R. Hilpert (Sing 
| Sing), John Lowenfeld (Englewood), Gerald J. 
' McCarty (Lewisburg), Henry Passatro (Leaven- 


» worth), and Seymour Rubenfeld (National Train- 


» ing School). 
| their wardens and other institutional colleagues, 


To these professional men and to 


the authors wish to express their appreciation for 


| Cooperative and competent participation. 
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number of studies of the uses of psycho- 
logical and educational tests in penal in- 
stitutions. A description of the project and 
some of the findings are given here. 

The Bureau officials and their consult- 
ants, of course, are fully aware that the 
presence of a psychological testing pro- 
gram in a correctional institution is no 
guarantee that good psychological work is 
being done. The correctional psychologist 
has the same great variety of duties as 
psychologists have in other agencies and 
testing is only one aspect of some of these 
duties. 

Whether or not there is a trained psy- 
chologist available, correctional institu- 
tions have certain functions which require 
the assessment of abilities, achievements, 
interests, and personality characteristics of 
inmates. In each of these functions tests 
play an important role and it is clear that 
better utilization of tests in institutions is 
intimately related to improved perform- 
ance of many of the psychologist’s duties: 

1. General classification, a sort of global 
estimate of the ability level of each inmate, 
to aid in the grosser aspects of assignment 
and training. 

2. Educational appraisal and placement, 
in relation to the academic, vocational, 
and informal educational programs in the 
institution. 

8. Educational and vocational counsel- 
ing, geared both to in-prison training and 
to post-release planning. 

4. Assignment to the work force within 
the prison, comparable in many ways to 
the activities of an industrial personnel 
psychologist. 

5. Clinical diagnosis, serving the needs 
of the psycho-medical staff. 

6. Selecting, assigning, and training the 
personnel of the institution, especially the 
work managers and custodial staff but in- 
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cluding also the senior officers, wardens, 
teachers, and others. 

These psychological activities suggest 
that the goal of each institution, or group 
of smaller institutions, should be to em- 
ploy at least two psychologists, each with 
somewhat different training: 

The clinical psychologist should be con- 
cerned primarily with the special cases 
who are referred to the psychiatric serv- 
ice because of psychoses or severe neu- 
roses. The clinical psychologist would be 
a diagnostician and, within his limits of 
training and experience, would participate 
in psychotherapeutic work. He would be 
case-oriented. 

The counseling psychologist would be 
oriented more toward rehabilitation proc- 
esses with the “normal” inmate—with heavy 
emphasis on helping each inmate under- 
stand himself better with respect to edu- 
cational and vocational planning and to 
group living both in and out of prison. 
The counseling psychologist would be the 
staff consultant to the director of educa- 
tion with respect to assignment of inmates 
to courses of study and vocational train- 
ing. He would be a consultant to the 
warden on personnel aspects of work as- 
signments for prisoners, helping the offi- 
cials to match men and jobs, not only in 
terms of abilities but also in terms of 
the psycho-social dynamics of re-educa- 
tion. He should be able to play a large 
role in pre-release personal and vocational 
counseling, acting in an advisory capacity 
to the social service and parole officers. 
He also would be an adviser to the warden 
on matters of training the employees of 
the institution. 

Functions are more important than titles. 
Sometimes the roles noted above neces- 
sarily will be assigned to one man, or the 
functions may be assorted in different 
ways. Some educational directors may 
have had training which qualifies them 
to do some of the work of the counsel- 
ing psychologist. But a reasonable goal 
would be to have a staff which includes 
at least one medically and psychiatrically 
oriented clinical psychologist and one edu- 
cationally and vocationally oriented coun- 


seling psychologist, both of whom would 
also be competent in the area of group § 
behavior. 

This concern with the topic of staffing 
is relevant to the present studies in that [ 
a testing program in prisons can become | 
useful when it is conducted by persons [ 
who understand the measurement field § 
technically and also can communicate the 
results of testing properly and construc. 
tively to the other staff members who are 7 
the direct managers of the prisoners. [| 

Recognizing that the present status of | 
psychological testing in correctional insti- 
tutions runs from no activity through chaos | 
and marginal competence to excellence, the 7 
Bureau and its consultants chose to conf 
centrate a research study on the problems § 
of classification testing and testing for edu- 7 
cational and vocational guidance. | 


The Exploratory Study 


An exploratory research project was be | 
gun in the fall of 1955 for the purpose of F 
trying out several promising tests as to) 
suitability with respect to range of scores, 
intercorrelation of tests, administrative 
feasibility, etc. Data were collected from 
special and regular testing programs in 
three federal institutions and one state 
prison. | 
Subjects and Procedure 4 

The three federal prisons included inf” 
the exploratory study were the Unitel)) 
States Penitentiary in Lewisburg, Pen) 
sylvania, the Federal Correctional Insti? 
tution in Ashland, Kentucky, and the Ne) 
tional Training School for Boys in Wash 
ington, D. C. In each institution a sampk} 
of inmates was tested with the Revise!” 
Beta Examination and the Personnel Test) 
for Industry-Oral Directions Test (PTI) 
ODT), Form S. In addition, each prisa) 
administered several other tests as a spe) 
cial project. as 

Lewisburg tested with the Personné|_ 
Classification Test (PCT); Ashland gary 
the eight tests of the Differential Aptitud)) 
Tests (DAT); the National Trainin) 
School administered the DAT Mecha) 
cal Reasoning and Space Relations testy” 
and the PTI-Verbal Test and PTI-Numet|~ 
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cal Test; scores on the Otis Quick Scor- 
ing Mental Ability Tests were also avail- 
able. 

The New York state prison, Sing Sing, 
had administered to its inmates the Re- 
vised Beta Examination; the PTI-Oral Di- 
rections Test, Form S; the PTI-Verbal 
Test; the Bennett Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion Test, Form AA; the Army General 
Classification Test; and the Wide Range 
Achievement Test. 

Separate analyses of the test data were 
made for each institution. The principal 
objectives of the exploratory study were 
to determine whether the PTI-ODT or the 
Revised Beta Examination was more satis- 
factory for the gross classification of in- 
mates on the basis of intelligence and 
which of the other tests might be useful 
for the vocational and educational classi- 
fication and placement of inmates. 


In general, the tests were given to new 
prisoners who met certain requirements. 
Those who could not understand English 
were excluded from the various prison 
samples; it was felt that this group re- 
quired separate research study. For the 
special projects of the different federal 
prisons, minimum educational levels were 
suggested. At the National Training 
School this was four years of schooling; 
at Ashland, where the entire DAT bat- 
tery was given, the suggested minimum 
educational level was seven years; at Lew- 
isburg, the minimum was five years. How- 
ever, some cases below the suggested mini- 
mum levels were tested and included in 
the study. There was no selection in terms 
of age, race, home state, previous penal 
record, or type of crime. On the whole, 
the cases were consecutive cases coming 
to the prison and they were tested in the 
first few days of confinement. However, 
in order to complete quotas more quickly, 
some prisoners who had entered a month 
or two prior to the initiation of the project 
were called in for testing. Before the data 
were analyzed, cases over 40: years of age 
were removed, along with some cases for 
whom basic information was missing. The 
over-40 cases were omitted because there 
were too few to permit a proper study of 
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the effect of age on test scores, a matter 
of some concern. The sampling plan of 
the first study has been mentioned in some 
detail because it is different from the plan 
used in the main study which followed. 


Results 

The exploratory study showed that, in- 
sofar as score distributions were concerned, 
both the Revised Beta Examination and 
the PTI-ODT were quite satisfactory meas- 
ures of the populations in the four insti- 
tutions. The ODT showed a slightly high- 
er relationship to other established meas- 
ures of intelligence than did the Beta. This 
is due, in part, to the fact that the other 
tests, like ODT, are largely verbal meas- 
ures. In some ways, therefore, the tests 
were about equally satisfactory for the pur- 
poses of general screening. 

In terms of administration and scoring, 
there is a great deal of difference between 
the Beta and the ODT. The Beta has six 
separately timed subtests and it takes 
about 45 minutes to give the complete ex- 
amination. The scoring on the Beta is cum- 
bersome. The ODT is administered by 
means of a phonograph record or tape and 
can be given in less than 20 minutes. The 
scoring on the single answer sheet is simple 
and rapid. All in all, it seemed that the 
ODT might serve as a practical initial test 
for nearly all prisoners whose language 
ability permitted them to be tested in 
groups. At this stage of the project, the 
ODT was favored on practical grounds. 
The data did not indicate serious deficien- 
cies in the Beta other than the inconven- 
iences encountered in administering and 
scoring it. 

Analyses of the other tests from the 
viewpoint of classification and placement 
resulted in suggestions for eliminating 
some tests and the further study of others. 
The tests which seemed to merit further 
study included the DAT, the Bennett Me- 
chanical Comprehension Test, the PTI- 
Verbal Test and the PTI-Numerical Test. 
It was also suggested that different bat- 
teries would be advisable for various age 
levels of prisoners. 

A report of the exploratory study was 
prepared for the Bureau and its advisers 
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as a basis for planning a second project. 
Suggestions derived from the data and 
from observations by the participating psy- 
chologists were incorporated in the second 
study. 

The Second Study 


The second study was undertaken with 
two major purposes in mind. Data were 
needed to anchor one or more group-ad- 
ministered screening and guidance tests 
to a well-established individually-admin- 
istered test of adult ability. The Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) was 
chosen as the criterion test. Normative 
data and other technical information on a 
variety of group tests would be helpful in 
recommending a testing program for the 
educational and vocational classification 
of prisoners both for educational planning 
and for assignment to prison jobs. 

In discussions with the Bureau and in- 
stitutional staffs a desire was expressed 
for an economical way of estimating WAIS 
IQ’s from group tests. For most cases, ad- 
ministration of a test like the WAIS is not 
needed, although a record of an approxi- 
mate IQ is considered useful. The psychi- 
atrists and clinical psychologists see only 
a small proportion of the prisoners for pur- 
poses of complete case workups and treat- 
ment. Even for these cases, a reasonably 
accurate WAIS-equivalent IQ is accept- 
able. If WAIS equivalents could be de- 
rived satisfactorily from group testing in 
which all prisoners participate, consider- 
able economies of professional time would 
result. 

The evidence in the exploratory study 
had indicated that the ODT had some 
practical advantages over the Revised Beta 
Examination as a screening test for general 
intelligence. The ODT was therefore in- 
cluded in the second study in order to de- 
termine its effectiveness as a predictor of 
the intelligence quotients which would be 
obtained from the WAIS. It was believed 
that if the brief ODT did not prove satis- 
factory as a predictor of WAIS IQ’s, other 
group-administered tests selected for the 
study might. 

The exploratory study had also indi- 
cated that the DAT should be considered 
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for use with the younger inmates. The 
eight tests in this battery have, for many 
years, played an important role in the 
counseling and guidance of secondary 
school students and young adults. It was 7 
considered advisable, however, to obtain | 
normative data based on prisoners to be 
used in conjunction with the published 
normative data based on high school stu- 
dents. The DAT battery was therefore ad- 
ministered to all persons under 25 years | 
of age selected for the second study. : 
Some tests in the DAT battery, such as | 
the Verbal Reasoning (VR), Numerical | 
Ability (NA), and Abstract Reasoning [ 
(AR) tests are known to be good measures | 
of general intelligence. The evaluation of 
these tests as predictors of WAIS scores 7 
was included as an objective of the second | 
study. 
For older inmates (25 or more years of 
age) tests intended primarily for use in 
business and industry were desired rather 7 
than tests designed primarily for counsel- | 
ing young adults. The exploratory study | 
had indicated that the most promising [ 
adult level tests were the PTI-Verbal Test, 7 
the PTI-Numerical Test, and the Bennett 7 
Mechanical Comprehension Test, Form f 
AA. These were included in the second 
study. To cover the areas of clerical abil- 7 
ity and space relations, two additional, 7 
well-established tests were added: the | 
Minnesota Clerical Test, and the Revised | 
Minnesota Paper Form Board. 


Subjects and Procedure 4 

After several practical considerations of 7 
availability of staff, distribution of prison- 7 
ers, rates of intake, etc., had been taken | 
into account, it was decided to test at | 
three institutions for the younger subjects 7 
and at two institutions for the older peo- 
ple. Each institution was asked to supply 
complete test data on 100 inmates who had 
been in the institution for less than two 7 
montlis. | 

The three institutions selected for test- 
ing younger inmates were the Federal Re- 
formatory, El Reno, Oklahoma; the Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution, Englewood, 
Colorado; and the National Training 9 
School for Boys, Washington, D. C. Older | 
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inmates were tested at the United States 
penitentiaries in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Only white prisoners were requested for 
this study. The primary reason for this 
was to eliminate race as a variable which 
had to be controlled.* It was felt that the 
results would be more meaningful if only 
a white sample was used. This limitation 
was imposed with full cognizance of the 
fact that a study of larger scope would 


For proper application of the group tests 
in actual institutional service programs, 
some minimum evidence of English liter- 
acy is needed. In this research, therefore, 
cases were included for whom there was 
recorded evidence of at least four years of 
schooling. Since for foreign-language cases 
and less literate English-speaking cases 
other tests would be needed for operation- 
al use, such cases were excluded from this 
study. 

The norms for WAIS are given by age 
and the institutions were therefore urged 
to select cases in different age bands. The 
goal was 100 cases each in ages 16-17, 
18-19, and 20-24 and 200 cases in the age 
range 25-34. The 200 older cases were 
requested from the two penitentiaries. The 
psychologist in charge of the testing at 
each prison was urged to select cases which 
would cover the entire age band assigned 


secutive groups of new inmates soon after 
their arrival with the group tests and then 


| within a few weeks tested with the WAIS 


those cases which would fulfill the age 


' requirements.* 
n taken | q 


test at 
subjects | 


During the spring and summer of 1957, 





8Socio-economic and educational data on the 
prison population were not readily available and 
since this project could not underwrite the cost 
of more elaborate population studies, it was de- 
cided to omit the non-white cases entirely. To 


sampling controls, would have confused the data 


seriously. 


4Because of staff loads, the Bureau authorized 
each local psychologist to employ WAIS exami- 
; ners from nearby universities who either were 
advanced clinical students recommended by their 
professors or were themselves instructors in clini- 
cal testing. 
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the five cooperating federal institutions 
tested inmates in accordance with their 
quota specifications. The test scores, along 
with such background information as age, 
education, and prisoner’s home state, were 
recorded on summary sheets which were 
sent to The Psychological Corporation. 
Four of the five institutions sent in the 
requested number of cases; indeed, one 
institution tested more cases than were 
called for. One institution was able to 
supply only half of its quota by the dead- 
line date. All test papers were check- 
scored at the research office. 

Inmates whose ages were outside the 
specified age bands for the institution were 
eliminated from the study. An exception 
to this rule was the inclusion of eight 
cases, 35 years old, who were added to 
the oldest group. Originally this group 
was to include subjects between the ages 
of 25 and 34; rather than lose the cases, 
the oldest group was expanded to include 
the age range 25 to 85. Analysis of the 
recorded educational levels revealed 15 
cases with no report on education and 
two cases with only three years of school- 
ing. Again, in order to retain as many 
cases as possible, it was decided to keep 
these cases in the study. The final count 
of “complete cases,” classified by age and 
institution, is shown in Table 1. 

Following the age groupings used in the 
WAIS norms, with the exception of the 
oldest group, four age groups were desig- 
nated: 16-17, 18-19, 20-24, and 25-35. It 
may be seen that the youngest group, 
16-17, consists primarily of inmates from 
the National Training School in Washing- 
ton; age group 18-19 cases come largely 
from the Federal Correctional Institution 
at Englewood, and all the cases in age 
group 20-24 come from the Federal Re- 
formatory at El Reno. It is somewhat un- 
fortunate that the samples for some age 
groups were drawn primarily from a single 
institution; this problem is offset in part 
by the geographic origins of the prisoners 
(see below). Circumstances made it im- 
practical to secure the samples from a 
large number of institutions. Further study 
of this aspect of the problem would be 
advisable in future research. 
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Table 1 
Final Sample of Complete Cases Classified by Age and Institution 
Totals 

Prison by Year by Age 
Age ElReno Englewood Washington Atlanta Leavenworth of Age Group* 
16 58 58 
17 2 ul 87 40 98 
18 8 46 1 55 
19 4 2 6 61 
20 82 32 
21 22 22 
22 25 25 
23 ll ll 
24 5 5 95 
25 5 12 17 
26 6 10 16 
27 iT 9 16 
28 1 10 21 
29 xf 10 17 
80 10 8 18 
81 14 10 24 
82 12 10 22 
83 8 6 14 
84 10 11 21 
85 7 pe 8 194 \ 





*Age groups are 16-17, 18-19, 20-24, and 25-35. 


The median number of years of school- 
ing completed by subjects in the sample 
was found to be about nine for all prisons 
except Atlanta. In Atlanta, the median was 
between eight and nine years of education. 
These medians are lower than the corre- 
sponding figures for the white male popu- 
lation in the United States, as reported in 
the 1950 census. The national medians 
are approximately ten years of schooling 
for ages 16-17, 11.5 years for ages 18-19, 
and about twelve years of schooling for 
ages 20-34. It is, of course, not surprising 
to find that the educational level of prison- 
ers in these samples is lower than in the 
general population. 

For 254 of the 448 inmates used in the 
study, the state or territory in which the 
inmate’s home was located was recorded 
on his summary sheet. There were 41 
states or territories represented. In terms 
of place of origin in the sample, it ap- 
peared that an adequate geographic spread 
had been achieved. 

Various analyses of the data were under- 
taken and reported, only two of which will 


be discussed here. These deal with the 
questions: How does the prison sample 
compare with other groups? Can one esti- 
mate the IQ on the WAIS from group 
administered tests? 


Normative Comparisons 


Some interesting results emerged from 
a comparison of mean scores obtained by 
the prisoners and the means obtained by 
groups outside of prisons. In general in 
telligence, as indicated by scores on the 
WAIS, the mean IQ of these white prison |) 
inmates educated at the fourth grade or 
higher was found to be essentially the same 
as that of the general population. For the 
three younger samples, the mean WAI) 
Total IQ was either 100 or 101 as compared 
with the national average IQ of 100. The 
oldest group (25-35 years) had a meat 
total IQ of 97, only slightly below the 
national average. In all age groups, the 
Performance IQ was higher than the Ver 
bal IQ. The difference was only 1.7 IQ 
points for the oldest group, although it 
was 4 to 5 IQ points for the younger 
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groups. One would expect the Perform- 
ance IQ to be higher than the Verbal IQ 
in groups where there is likely to have 
been shortened education and lack of em- 
hasis on verbal materials. 

It was noted earlier that the average 
education of the various prison samples 
was substantially below the corresponding 
figures for similar age groups in the gen- 
eral population. It is therefore particularly 
interesting to find that the mean IQ for 


| the prison groups is about 100. Since edu- 
cation is highly correlated with IQ on the 
) WAIS, one may speculate that the aver- 
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age IQ of these prison groups might have 
exceeded 100 if the prisoners had been 
exposed to the same amount of education 
as the general population. Such specula- 
tion is provocative and informative. How- 
ever, before attempting to generalize these 
findings to other prison groups, the limita- 
tions and restrictions imposed by the ob- 
tained data must be kept in mind. Since 
a major purpose of the study was to relate 
group-administered tests which depend on 
literacy to the WAIS, the exclusion of the 
foreign-language cases, the English-speak- 
ing illiterates, and the known mentally re- 
tarded was necessary. The cases used 
therefore constitute a selected sample of 
inmates. 

It can be noted that in the first study 
all the prisoners in the relatively unse- 
lected sample (only the non-English-speak- 
ing were excluded) took the Revised Beta 
Examination which yields Wechsler-equiv- 
alent IQ’s. The mean IQ’s for the four 
groups ranged from 95 to 100. The mean 
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educational levels were eight to nine years. 
Even in these samples which are more 
cross-sectional of the prison population, 
the Beta IQ’s (Wechsler equivalents) were 
not so low as popular notions about prison- 
ers would suggest. 

Nevertheless, the need for definitive 
normative studies is apparent; the fore- 
going comments have been made in the 
hope that data known to be available in 
prison files might be analyzed and that 
further studies might be generated. For 
example, one might test the hypothesis 
that the average mental ability of federal 
prisoners is somewhat better than the aver- 
age ability of prisoners in local, county, 
and state institutions. 

The three youngest age groups were also 
given the ODT and the DAT. The mean 
scores on the ODT for the three prison 
groups between the ages of 16 and 24 were 
found to be superior or equal to the means 
of a number of groups selected from the 
ODT manual. For example, the means for 
the prisoners were higher than those for 
male production workers in a southern 
cannery, male applicants for factory work 
in a southern textile mill, and male blue- 
collar employees in a pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturing plant. The mean scores of pris- 
oners between the ages of 18 and 24 also 
exceeded the means of men referred to a 
community personnel and guidance center 
in a Connecticut city, and applicants to a 
small city police force in Pennsylvania. 

In regard to the DAT, a comparison of 
the mean scores of inmates with those of 
students in the norms groups presented 


Table 2 


Mean Scores on the Differential Aptitude Tests of Norms Groups Reported in the 
Manual and of White Prisoners Classified by Age 





Students in Grade 


Inmates in Age Group 








DAT 8 9 10 ll 12 16-17 18-19 20-24 
Verbal Reasoning 15.7 18.3 22.7 953 285 161 18.2 21.9 
Numerical Ability 18.8 16.8 18.2 20.6 226 118 10.7 12.8 
Abstract Reasoning 21.8 24,1 27.0 29.3 81.1 28.0 21.4 26.4 
Space Relations 84.0 89.1 46.0 49.9 54.6 82.0 41.1 49.4 
Mechanical Reasoning 80.8 84.9 89.6 42.9 45.9 $85.2 85.9 48.7 
Clerical Speed and Accuracy 485 470 512 544 576 415 48.2 50.1 
Language Usage 
Spelling 28.1 81.1 89.4 45.4 52.2 24.8 25.8 81.5 
__ Sentences 18.6 23.7 80.3 85.8 89.3 15.6 17.1 20.8 
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in the DAT manual is shown in Table 2. 
Educationally, though not in age, the in- 
mates should be compared with the ninth 
graders. The inmates tend to be weakest 
in Numerical Ability and the Language 
Usage tests; they do quite well in Mechani- 
cal Reasoning and Clerical Speed and Ac- 
curacy; and they perform moderately well 
in Abstract Reasoning and Space Relations. 

The older prisoners (25-35 years) were 
tested with a number of instruments widely 
used in industry. On each of these, the mean 
scores of prisoners were found to equal 
or exceed the means of several of the 
norms groups presented in the manuals for 
the tests. On the ODT, the prisoners ob- 
tained a higher mean than did cannery pro- 
duction workers, textile mill applicants, 
and pharmaceutical manufacturing em- 
ployees. The PTI-Verbal Test mean of the 
prisoners was found to be higher than the 
mean of applicants for plant or factory 
jobs in five plants. The mean of the prison 
group on the Mechanical Comprehension 
Test was found to be similar to that of 
candidates for policeman and fireman 
positions and veterans at a guidance cen- 
ter. On the Minnesota Paper Form Board, 
the mean score for the prison group was 
slightly higher than the means of elec- 
trical and mechanical job applicants and 
of machine and electrical apprentice ap- 
plicants. 
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since no tests of significance were under. | effic 
taken to evaluate differences betwee, {| Tab 
means. The important point, however, is | was 
that these federal prisoners are very simi. | coul 
lar in a number of abilities to groups of | Tab! 
law-abiding citizens found in gainful pur | cien' 
suits outside of prisons. With regard t)| not 
general intelligence, as well as to specific / cura 
aptitudes, the vocational and education | OD’ 
guidance of literate prisoners does not of. | to ir 


fer problems which are not encountered | 
in dealing with persons on the outside 
There are, of course, some obvious psy- | 
chological and social differences between 
prisoners and non-prisoners which wil | 
have considerable effect on educational | 
and vocational plans, and which must be 
taken into account by the prison coun | 
selors and psychologists. Nevertheless, the ! 
problems in the rehabilitation of prison | 
inmates become somewhat simpler when | 
it is recognized that these literate prison | 
ers are not, in some important respects, 
a group completely apart from normal, | 
law-abiding individuals. 
Predicting WAIS IQ’s from 
Group Tests 
A technical problem of considerable in | 
terest was that of predicting scores on a7 
individually-administered test of gener) 
mental ability from scores on group-a- | 
ministered tests. The initial step in this) 
investigation was the determination of the” 





























These comparisons of prisoners with out- relationship between the various grou | be 

side groups are admittedly quite casual, tests and WAIS IQ’s. The resulting o! “a 

os t 
Table 8 F ee 
Correlation of WAIS-IQ with Scores on Several Group Tests me f 
White Prisoners | Indec 

Group Age 16-17 Age 18-19 Age 20-24 Age 25-85 

Test r Mean SD r Mean SD r Mean SD r Mean SD b 

ODT 69 28.3 73 54 383.9 42 64 32.8 89 .71 29.0 7 : 

DAT ; 
Verbal 46. ©6616. 99 69 #182 106 .73 £219 9.9 ~ 
Numerical 66 11.8 Or 61 10:7 87 51 128 8.4 
Abstract 78 28.0 120 62 214 108 66 264 «14121 i 

PTI , 
Verbal 81 20.9 = Il 
Numerical 78 12.7 Ue 

WAIS 
Full Scale IQ 100.5 13.1 99.7 119 100.6 10.5 972 Wie 

N 98 61 95 194 
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under. | efficients of correlation are summarized in ages 16-17 and 20-24 comes very close to 
yetween | Table 3. Although at the time the study being as predictive as the best weighted 
ever, is |, was initiated it was hoped that the ODT combination of all three—VR, NA, and AR. 
ry simi. | could be used to estimate IQ on the WAIS, From an over-all viewpoint, the sum of 
oups of Table 3 shows that the correlation coeffi- scores on Verbal Reasoning and Abstract 
ful pur. | cients between ODT and WAIS IQ’s are Reasoning would be recommended as the 
gard t)| not high enough to permit reasonably ac- pair of group tests to be used for predict- 
specific } curate predictions of WAIS IQ’s from ing WAIS IQ. The correlation coefficients 
cational | ODT scores. It was therefore necessary range from .74 to .82, high enough to per- 
not of to investigate the possibility of using some mit reasonable estimation of WAIS IQ 
untered | of the other tests as predictors of WAIS from two group tests. It may be noted that 
outside | 1Q. the difference between the use of VR and 
us psy-| For the first three age groups, the DAT AR, rather than VR and NA, is very small. 
between | were available as possible predictors of If scholastic ability were the criterion, it is 
ch wil| IQ. An arbitrary decision was made to very likely that the combination of VR 
cational | select no more than two tests for the pur- and NA would have the edge over VR 
must be | pose of estimating scores on the WAIS. and AR. The Abstract Reasoning test, 
n coun | The decision was based on the practical which is not so educationally loaded as 
less, the! considerations of amount of testing time the Numerical Ability test, may provide 
f prison| involved if only a minimum program were more opportunity for inmates to reveal 
xr when’ desired and the ease of handling combina- their potential general ability. 

. prison. | tions of scores. Inspection of the correla- With the oldest group of subjects, the 
respects, tion data indicated that for the age groups ODT showed a higher correlation with 
normal) between 16 and 24, the three DAT tests WAIS IQ than it did with younger sub- 





- likely to be most predictive of WAIS IQ 
' were the Verbal Reasoning, Numerical 


Ability, and Abstract Reasoning tests. 


i.) Table 4 reveals that the summation of 


raw scores on Verbal Reasoning and Nu- 


| merical Ability or on Verbal Reasoning 
_ and Abstract Reasoning correlate almost 


| as well with the criterion as an optimally- 

















' weighted combination of scores on the two 
' tests involved. In other words, the sums 


of raw scores are essentially optimally- 


_ weighted sums. For two of the three age 


groups, the sums of VR and AR scores 
yield higher correlations with the criter- 
ion than do the sums of VR and NA scores. 


jects. Although this finding was encour- 
aging for prediction purposes it was found 
that two other tests, the PTI-Verbal Test 
and PTI-Numerical Test, correlate even 
higher with WAIS IQ. As shown in Table 
4, the sum of scores on these two tests 
correlates .85 with WAIS IQ. This value 
is as high as the coefficient of multiple 
correlation between PTI-V and PTI-N and 
WAIS IQ. It clearly seemed advisable to 
use the sum of scores on the Verbal and 
Numerical Tests of the Personnel Tests 
for Industry to estimate WAIS IQ of older 
subjects. 

A practical procedure for making use of 














Indeed, the VR and AR combination for these findings was developed. This in- 
25-85 j 
>an SD | Table 4 
9.0 We Prediction of WAIS-IQ from Combinations of Tests 
| Predictors N R R r r 
. 3 Age Group 1 2 3 ¢.123 c.12 c.13 142 143 
" E 16-17 DAT-VR DAT-NA DAT-AR_ 98 .84 .80 .83 .79 82 
18-19 DAT-VR DAT-NA_ DAT-AR 61 wat 75 15 15 .74 
20-24 DAT-VR DAT-NA  DAT-AR_ 95 .80 .76 .78 .74 .78 
25-85 PTI-V PTI-N 194 .85 85 





q Note.—The coefficient of multiple correlation with WAIS IQ is shown as R with the predictors given as 
_ Subscripts, When raw scores were added directly, the coefficient with WAIS IQ is shown as r with sub- 
— Scripts indicating the two tests which were summed. 
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Table 5 how 
Expectancy Table Showing Relationship Between Sum of Scores on DAT scol 

Verbal Reasoning and Abstract Reasoning and WAIS IQ less 
(Ages 16-19 and 20-24) If s 
WAIS Group (entries in per cents) wou 

Designation: E D Cc B A ing 

IQ Range: Below 80. 80-89 90-109 110-119 Over 119 | On 
Sum of Scores prec 

on DAT VR and AR Description: Borderline Dull Average Bright Superior | en 
Ages Ages or Normal Normal or Very ] 
16-19 20-24 N Defective Superior _— 
65-100 78-100 28 25 89 so al 
52-64 61-72 47 2 55 41 2 = 
26-51 86-60 116 1l 82 5 2 teri 
13-25 28-35 84 6 32 62 in 
0-12 0-22 29 28 41 81 to : 
mat 
Table 6 in 
Expectancy Table Showing Relationship Between Sum of Scores hap 
on PTI Verbal and Numerical Tests and WAIS IQ sibl 
(Ages 25-85) the 
WAIS Group (entries in per cents) dict 
Designation: E D C B A pect 
IQ Range: Below 80 80-89 90-109 110-119 Over 119 H 
Description: Borderline Dull Average Bright Superior — 
Sum of Scores or Normal Normal or Very port 
on PTIVandN N Defective Superior } (a) | 
68-80 21 a 38 52 any 
55-67 34 8 38 47 12 on | 
80-54 84 4 16 15 5 he | 
17-29 87 14 59 27 nin 
0-16 18 67 i 22 

nee 
to 
volved the use of an expectancy table to the user may want to consider two adja-)) own 
determine the probability that a person cent IQ bands. An 18-year-old inmate} psy< 
with a particular score on VR + AR, for whose VR + AR score is 10 may be taken} tenc 
example, will obtain a WAIS IQ within as an example. The chances that his IQ) has 
certain specified bands. The tables de- is either in band C or band D are 72 out} Test 
veloped for the various age groups are of 100. {t must be noted, however, that § coul 
shown as Tables 5 and 6. These tables the chances are almost equal (69 out of } IQ 
may be used in various ways. If it is de- 100) that his IQ is in band D or in band) thre 
sired to determine the likelihood that an E. In this situation, the expectancy table} twes 
inmate’s IQ will fall in a specific IQ band, has been helpful in the sense that we can} It 
the percentage shown in the appropriate be certain that the IQ of the inmate is) sug; 
cell may be used. Thus, considering Table very unlikely to be above average. To} adec 
5, for an inmate who is 18 years old and determine how far below average the IQF If r 
whose DAT VR + AR score is 50, the will be, it would be necessary to admin-§ shor 
chances are only 2 in 100 that his WAIS ister the WAIS itself. Rec 
IQ would be in group A (superior and very The psychologist in the prison situation) A 
superior). However, the chances that this may be unhappy because he cannot pin-} stud 
inmate’s IQ would fall in group C (aver- point the exact WAIS IQ from the group)} men 
age) are 82 out of 100. In some instances, test scores. It must be borne in mind,f test; 
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however, that the prediction of one test 
score from another cannot be exact un- 
less the two tests are perfectly correlated. 
If such correlation did in fact exist, there 
would, of course, be no need for estimat- 
ing the score on the second test. The score 
on the first test would do. In selecting 
predictors of the WAIS IQ, the tests chos- 
en were those which were most highly 
related to WAIS scores so that the error 
surrounding the prediction might be mini- 
mized. Since the predictors and the cri- 
terion are not perfectly correlated, errors 
in prediction do exist and it is necessary 
to speak of the probability that an in- 
mate’s IQ will be found in a particular 
band. With larger numbers of cases and 
more carefully controlled experiments, per- 
haps with other variables, it may be pos- 
sible to obtain more precise estimates of 
the WAIS IQ’s. For the present, only pre- 
dictions of the type provided in the ex- 
pectancy tables appear to be safe. 

How, then, should the psychologist 
record the estimated WAIS IQ in his re- 
port? The following points are pertinent. 
(a) Ordinarily, he will not need to record 
any estimate of WAIS IQ’s. The raw scores 
on DAT or PTI are in the case record and 
he can convert these to WAIS IQ esti- 
mates if and when such estimates are 
needed. (b) When the psychologist wishes 
to record WAIS IQ equivalents for his 
own purposes or as information for the 
psychiatric service he should do so in sen- 
tences. Consider the person, age 28, who 
has PTI-Verbal Test and PTI-Numerical 
Test scores which sum to 35 points. One 
could write a report as follows: “WAIS 
IQ unlikely to be over 110 or under 80; 
three out of four chances that it is be- 
tween 90 and 109, that is, average.” 

It is believed that the sentence reports 
suggested above, in most cases, provide 
adequate information for clinical decisions. 
If more precision is needed, the WAIS 
should be administered. 

Recommended Batteries 

An important objective of the prison 
study was to arrive at a series of recom- 
mendations concerning group-administered 
tests which would serve the purposes of 


classifying prisoners in terms of their abil- 
ities and also permitting an estimate of 
their general intelligence. Just as some 
tests used in school systems for educa- 
tional and vocational counseling are also 
useful in industrial personnel selection, 
so, it is believed, some tests might be use- 
ful in prisons for at least three related 
functions: (a) general classification in 
terms of over-all mental ability; (b) ad- 
vising and counseling prisoners with re- 
spect to educational programs, both gen- 
eral and vocational, and career plans; and 
(c) assessing abilities which are relevant 
to job placement within the prison’s sys- 
tem of employment. As a result of the 
two studies, two batteries of tests are pro- 
posed for general use with prisoners. 

For inmates between the ages of 16 and 
24, the recommended battery is the DAT. 
This battery is widely used in American 
high schools and in various types of serv- 
ices outside of schools. The battery is 
administratively feasible, holds the atten- 
tion of examinees, and yields a practical 
range of scores. It appears to be a justifi- 
able battery for general use in classifying, 
counseling, and employing young prison- 
ers. A combination of scores on the Verbal 
Reasoning and Abstract Reasoning tests of 
the DAT can be used to estimate WAIS 
IQ's. 

For prisoners between the ages of 25 
and 35 the recommended battery includes 
the following tests, each of which has 
been demonstrated to have utility both in 
vocational counseling and in selection of 
industrial and business employees: PTI- 
Verbal Test and PTI-Numerical Test; Ben- 
nett Mechanical Comprehension Test, 
Form AA; Minnesota Clerical Test; and 
Minnesota Paper Form Board. This bat- 
tery includes tests which are of appro- 
priate length, level of difficulty, and range 
of scores for the adult prison population. 
The two PTI tests were found to be use- 
ful in estimating WAIS IQ’s. 

Other Studies Needed 

Although*a considerable amount of in- 
formation was obtained from the two 
prison studies, some of which has been 
presented in this paper, it is clear that this 
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research suffers from a number of limita- 
tions. Any research-minded psychologist 
or prison officer could readily make a list 
of some of the things that might have 
been included. (1) More and different 
tests might have been explored. (2) A 
more representative national. sample of 
prisoners might have been drawn for the 
basic studies. (3) Larger samples could 
have been obtained for the studies which 
were made. (4) Samples of non-white in- 
mates might have been included. (5) Vali- 
dation studies of tests for predicting per- 
formance on prison maintenance or factory 
assignments could have been undertaken. 
(6) The area of achievement tests to evalu- 
ate grade level of prisoners might have 
been investigated. 

All of these projects deserve further 
study. The completed studies have led 
to the formulation of some concrete oper- 
ating plans but they have also opened 
up a series of problems. It is to be hoped 
that the information obtained from this 
project will lead to the initiation of fur- 
ther inquiries. 

Summary 

Two studies were conducted as part of 
a project on the uses of psychological and 
educational tests in penal institutions. The 
first study explored the suitability of sev- 
eral promising tests with respect to range 
of scores, intercorrelation of tests, and 
administrative feasibility. Analysis of the 
data from three federal institutions and 
one state prison led to the second study. 
This was undertaken to determine whether 
one or more group-administered tests 


could yield useful estimates of IQ on the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS 
and to obtain normative and other techni 
cal data for prison groups. 
Data for the second study were cok 
lected from five federal prisons. The sub 
jects included 448 white inmates wh 
spoke English and who, in general, hs 
at least four years of education. The cas 
were classified in four age bands: 16-17, 
18-19, 20-24, and 25-35. For prisoners 
der 25, WAIS IQ’s could be estimated fror 
the sum of scores on the Verbal Reasonin 
and Abstract Reasoning tests of the Dif 
ferential Aptitude Tests. For prisoner 
over age 25, satisfactory estimates of WA 
IQ could be made from the Verbal an 
Numerical Tests of the Personnel Tests fot 
Industry. Expectancy tables for makir 
these estimates are provided. : 
It was also found that literate, whit 
prisoners in federal institutions did ne 
differ markedly from persons on the o 
side in general intelligence and specif 
aptitudes. Recommendations for test bat 
teries for older and younger prisoners a 
made. 
In the normal development of profe: 
sional psychology, counseling psychole 
gists probably will assume a greater rolé 
in the application of psychological knowl 
edge and methods in correctional institu 
tions. One evidence that this increase 
responsibility has been assumed should bé 
the formulation of more effective testing 
programs through research and _ throug! 
well-organized professional! services. 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics: (1) a purpose in writ- 
ing and logical organization which is clearly indicated through sub-headings; (2) conciseness and an 
apparent respect for reader time; (3) unambiguous and simple vocabulary with technical and eruditt 
words used only when simpler ones would obviously be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted tech- 
nical style in tables, terminology, and bibliography; (5) conclusions that are clearly related to the 
evidence presented. The reader should be led, step by step, from a statement of problem or pur- 
pose, through analysis of evidence to conclusions and implications. 


The style should conform to the instructions given in the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological. Association (Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 389-449, revised 1957). A prospective 
contributor who does not have access to the manual may request the loan of a copy from the Edi- 
tor. It can be purchased for $1.50 from the Association Office, 1333 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The author is requested to study this manual. before submitting his manuscript to avoid hav- 
ing an otherwise acceptable manuscript returned for revision and retyping. Particular attention should 
be given to correct style and completeness of tables and reference list. Two double-spaced typed 
‘copies of manuscript should be provided. 


The date of receipt of the manuscript will be indicated on all articles published but the Editor 
reserves the right to delay an article occasionally in order to provide for a balanced issue. No arbi- 
trary limit is imposed upon length, but the most common expectation is between five and fifteen 
double-spaced typed pages. Those having brief research reports or proposed research should consider 
the advantages of using the “Research Notes” section for early and more informal publication. 


Each author will receive one hundred reprints of his article, gratis. Additional copies may be 
obtained directly from the Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, prices available upon request. 


“Brief reports” of research of 750-800 words are invited for early publication, provided 100 copies 
of the complete report in dittoed or mimeographed form are stocked by the author for forwarding to 
Journal readers upon request. A copy of the complete report and a copy of the brief report should 
both be sent to the editor of the Research Notes from Here and There Department with second 
copies to the editor of the Journal. 


The Journal of Counseling Psychology, Incorporated, is published by a cor- 
poration established for this purpose. Over a period of time the stockhold- 

ers listed below have developed a concept of the Journal and have provided 
the capital necessary to launch the project. They are concerned with pro- 
fessional development in the counseling field to the extent of risking per- 
sonal funds as well as providing management support. The editorial staff 
wishes to acknowledge this substantial contribution by their professional col- 
leagues and collaborators. The names starred represent the elected directors 
of the corporation for the current year. 
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investigators in psychotherapy research, 
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lerstein, Timothy Leary and Merton Gill, 
C. R. Rogers, George Saslow and J. D. 
Matarazzo, J. I. Lacey, E. S. Bordin, and 
W. U. Snyder present comprehensive 
descriptions of large-scale research pro- 
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research problems 





Formal discussion papers by J. M. But- 
ler, David Shakow, Milton Greenblatt, 
and Maurice Lorr, and informal discus- 
sion by all 29 participants, provide ex- 
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research. The summary chapter by the 
editors is an orderly presentation of the 
major issues covered by the conference 
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